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Youne Lapies :— 

I rise to perform the last duty connected 
with my official relation to you. 
all. looked to this hour with anxiety and hope. 
The work of instruction is done; 
its toil, its longings, are with the past. 


We have 





its cares, | 


To- | 


day_our convection is dixsolved—the fellow. | 


ship of mind is over, and the feelings which: 


} 


have commingled about the altars of learning 
must now be gathered up and girt with forti- 
tude for the, parting scene, and life’s after 
changes. 

You. perhaps, have been wont to contem.. 
plate this period in your bistory with gayety 
of spirits, and thougiit to feel a nigh breathed 
jov in the freedom of your futare days. The 
time to come, radiant with blessing, robed in 
the beautiful imaginings of your inexperienced 
minds, stretches before you a land of dreams, 
whose rosy hours dance to the heart’s merry 
bound, but leave no blight vor trace of their 
harmless revel. 
disaster dims with his sepulehral shadow the 
sunlit path on whichjyour thoughts havetrav- 
elled. No dolarous voice breaks on faéy’s 
ear—quelling your bosom’s tumolious delight 


No ghostly herald of coming 


not 
s hand,” gathers within the 


with its melancholy tones No cloud, 
even asa “ min’s 
range of your eager vision, mevacing slerm 
aud flood, Hope, the soul’s winged bard, gay 
of plumage, and sweet of song, as Edeu’s 
garden bird, pours forth its subduing melody 
yand lulls every fear to rest. The sweet illu- 
sions of imagination gild the prospect, 

leaps up and bounds onward to reap 

that seein already white unto the har. 
vest. Life’s morning al! cheery with senti- 
ment and song—redolent of beauty and bles- 
sing, dawns brightly, giving promise of a glo-, 

9 


and 


‘rious day. 





You hail the signs, and feel and 
hope and long to explore the mysteries that 
lie hid in the distance, unrevealed and mute. 

1 would not dissipate your cherished visions 
with a cynic’s breath, nor rudely check the 
pulse of expectation in its blithesome play ; 
but it is well to remind you that life is not all 
poetry, nor earth a gala scene where every 
eye beams welcome, aud every tongue speaks 
praise. The heart’s unsheliered delicacy will 
meet many a buffet; and the lavish sensibili- 


_ ties repulsed and chilled, will oft seek the shel- 


ter of their home—and weary and sad, will 
lay them down to weep. The defection of 
friends, love’s unrequited tenderness, and the 
artificial, heartless pretensions that win your 
confidence, and pierce you at last with a thou. 
san? sorrows, must all be-looked -for, met, 
You are expecting 
happiness where it cannot be found, if you 
seek it in Folly’s halls mid the pageantry and 
ciz-umstance of pleasure, with her tabret, feast 
aud dance——or in the gratifications of taste— 
the pursuits of fashioo—devotion to the world 
—servitude to its ceremonies or in aught that 
wades, or soars, or shines beneath the stars. 

The removal ef scholastic restraints may 
grant you redemption from irksome duties and 
an imtroductivo to the liberties of social life, 
but at the same tune they give place to Stern. 
er demauds and more onerous duties. Seci- 
ety has claims upon you, nor can you disre- 
gard them without infraction of moral right, 
and guilty dereliction of the best interests of 
yourselves and frienis. The solicitude of pa- 
rents——the training of the Academy—the fit- 
erature of the College have all looked to*high- 
er ends tnau the gliter of a name, or the empty. 


reputation of beauty and accomplishments, 


endured and overcome, 
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The principles which have been inculcated || 


were not lessons designed merely to task your 
mental powers for successive days, but for | 
wisdom in action—guides in practice—sym-_ 
metry of character—imeans of usefulness.— 
High and holy ought to be the objects of your 
ambition—enlarged and vigorous your con- 
victions of duty and moral requirement—in- 
defatigable and earnest your efforts for good | 
—good, diffusive as your acquaintance, and. 
lofty as your destiny. 

In my humble opinion, a grievous error has 
been incorporated into the organization of 
society, and is recognized as truth, and sup-| 
ported upon system. The elements of moral 
power and social purity have been injudicious- | 
lv distributed, and some of them denied and. 
rejected altogether. Woman’s influence has. 
been underrated as to its nature and capabili- | 
ties, fettered and circumscribed as to its oper. | 
ations, and even when acknowledged has been’ 
appropriated to ends, though worthy perhaps, | 
yet far beneath the actual reach of her power. | 
Woman’s empire is the heart, the poets say, | 
and they say truly; but they have restricted 
their meaning to taste and sentiment and sen- 
sibility, and to the bland virtues of domestic 
life, that may exist in utter separation from 
those principies that lift man to his true dig- 
nity as a moral being, and mould his charac- 
ter as free from blemish in his public and civil 
relations, as in his household affections. The 
practical results, in a narrow range altogether 
too confined for the power employed, though 
sufficiently wide for a fair experiment, give 
fair indications, nay, positive proof, that with 
the same facilities and encouragements more 
might and would have been accomplished.— 
Man’s attention to woman may be considered 
to a large extent as the test of his civilization. 
But the progress of society has been measu- 
red rather by the refinement of manners than 
the elevation of principles. Fastidious em- 
bellishments, dainty luxuries, effeminate soft- 
ness in contradistinction from the rough inde- 
pendence of perhaps purer days—a sickly, 
squeamish delicacy as opposed to the plain 
siinple-hearted honesty and candor of earlier 
times; these are the waymarks by which we 
note our advancement. This is civilization, 
the march of mind, the illumiuatien of the 





| bidding ? 





world. But this is a mere change of manners, 
a glittering mantle thrown over deformity, a 
painting of the sepulchre. Why wreath a 
corpse with garlands when the breath of life 
is at your command? Why plant flowers up- 
on a grave when there is a resurrection pow- 
er ready to expand over the buried at your 
Why put bands of silver and gold 
upon the lion and fetter him to his cage, that 
you may fondle without fear of his ferocity, 


| when under your instruction he might become 


gentle as a lamb, and be useful in his freedom? 
Female influence has softened our rough na- 
ture in its external developments, modifiec 
our depravity, and made us polite when we 
might have been clowns. This is the sphere 
assigned to woman—in this theatre she has 
received the plaudits of the pit and the gallery. 
Shall sympathetic imitation mold these coarse 
bodies-—these heavy muscles into graceful 
shapes and courteous attitudes, and can the 
charmerdo no more? These are insignificant 
achievements—lever power to move an in- 
fant’s burden—a lapidary at work upon com. 
mon pebbles when gems and jewels are thick 
Woman can do more. It is her 
province, her right, her duty. Minds, moruls, 
character come within the range of her re- 
sponsibilities, and her actiun upon these ought 
to be cheered, encouraged, upheld by public 
sentiment. 


about him. 


She should trace the lessons of 
wisdom with a careful hand upon the infant 
mind—nature’s most impressible page. The 
letters single and in combination should be 
worthy of the nature on which they are stamp- 
ed, and the writing such as would pass the 
scrutiny of the Eternal eye. She should cul- 
ture morals with a gardener’s care, and the 
high securities of her approbation and exam- 
ple should enclose the precious interest as a 
wall of defence. No charge of fastidious 
feeling ought to check her zeal when she ut- 
ters her rebuke of sin. No indelicacy impu- 
ted when she levels her frown on popular vice. 
No boldness overstepping the limits of pru- 
dence should be set down to her account when 
she disdains the acquaintance and courtesies 
of the vicious and the dissipated, No—it is 
the majesty of Virtue in her gentlest form, 
guarding individual and collective character 





and the world should do it homage. It is 
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the embodyment of purity—a tutelar divinity |, 


rebuking the rage of passion and pronouncing 
upon vice the sentence of outlawry from the 
sympathies and endearments of life’s most 
cherished ministry. It is woman loved, and 
loving, protecting her homestead from the foot- 
step of the ruthless villain—guarding the Eden 
of her heart from the blight of the serpent’s 
breath and the poison of the serpent’s fang. 

1 would that the ladies throughout Christen- 
dom were combined inflexibly and systemati- 
cally to refuse their friendship and society to 
the profligate and the vile. Why should a! 
female be compelled by popular judgment to 
treat with respect a man whose moral char- 
acter she despises—deal out the courtesies of 
life with equal hand to the good and to the’ 
bad, to the pious and to the profane? It is 
unjusi—a compliment to sin—a compromise 
with wickedness, in which virtue suffers—an 
unconditional surrender without reservation 
of right or even the promise of mercy from 
the foe. It is thus that society nurses the dis- 
ease that is destroying her. Some vices taint 
and outlaw a man, while others to which the 
temptations are more frequent and powerful, 
and which are equally subversive of right, 
good order, and general happiness, serve only 
to classily the individual, without operating 
any thing like social attainder. The hosp - 
talities of the table—the invitations of the fa- 
mily—the assemblies of pleasure—-the offices 
of honor, the alliances of friendship and love. 
are all open irrespectively and without discri- 
mination, 
—no interdict of familiarity—no scowl of 
coutempt nor even look of disapprobation. | 
Moral courage quails before example and 
yiells its recuperalive energies to the force of 
numbers. 


There is no forfeiture of privilege 


Public sentiment and private feel- | 
ing are right, but general practice is most wo. | 
fully wrong. ‘The discrepancy anniliilates| 
the influence of opinion, and reduces commu- | 
nity to a state of moral atrophy in which the | 
aliment that might act as nouris!iment to’ 
health, becomes in reality the food of the dis-. 
ease. | 

To correct this state of things women can 
do more than Legislatures or even Churches. | 
They give tone to seutiment—regulate man-| 


ners and customs, hold the reins of social go- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
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vernmeot, and have the wil! tochoose the path 
aud the power to direct the forces. Let them 
bring in sound principles, right dispositions, 
Christian morals as adjuncts in the labor of 
philanthropy, and the corrective will be felt, 
and the benefits will follow. Let the work of 
reform begin in every departrnent from the 
nursery to the marriage scene. Let con 
science, truth, opinion, practice correspond 
fearlessly, impartially ; be sustained by the old, 
the settled, the influential, and a change will 
/go out upon the world bright as a sunbeam, 
and reviving as the dew. 

Very few men would surrender the pieas- 
ures of female suciety, the expectation of do- 
| mestic bliss, and consent to live despised and 
outcast for the sake of those degrading enjoy- 


ments that now tempt, not only from their 
|adaptation to the grosser appetites, but from 
the fact that they do not materially affect his 
standing in society or his chance of accept- 


ance and preferment. Thousands upon thov- 
sands there are who have nerve and hardi- 
hood enough to brave the anger of God and 
the woe of the bottomiess pit, who yet lack the 
courage to confront public opinion and brave 


i 
} 
J 
The caus- 


the thunders of fashion’s vatican. 
tic wit of offended dignity comes upon their 
nerves like a convulsivn of galvanism. These 
“Sybarites quail with terror at the very idea 


| of expatriation from the realm of their adop- 


tion, and many of these sons of pleasure who 
have grown so efleminate tliat they cannot 
sleep with a rose-leaf doubled under them, 
may be stretched upon a bed of thorns by the 
decree of a woman. The tortures of anti- 
cipated exile from the worship of their idol 
and the glory of the temple will wring from 
them a pledge of reformation and secure from 
The in- 


ducements to viriue becnume objects of sight 


them the execution of the promise. 
aud sense. Time anticipates eternity. The 
thunders of the Last Day have an echo in the 
decisions of society aud the fires of retribu- 
tion are presaged by the scorching coutempt 
of independent and indignant virtue. 

There is nobleness of mind, generosity of 
sentiment, honesty that may be trusted, ten- 
derness that will not fail, away from religion ; 
but in the fear of God and with affection for 
my race I charge you-—-confide not the for- 





\ 
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tunes of your body, nor the peace of your || which may not be elevated and sanctified to 


sou! tothe drunkard’s mercy, nor to the gam-| high and holy ends. 


bler’s honor. Reject, despise the man who 


The public mind by 


liberal concess'ons is seeking to make atone- 


mikes fellowship with the licentious, or pol-| ment for the arrogant assumptions of the 


Jutes his lips with the dialect of blasphemy. 
Link not your heart and your destiny with 
him who, too indolent to seek honorable em- 
ployment, consents to trespass on the kindness 


of friends for nis daily bread, sells his birth- | 


right to purchase the ease of a lounger—im- 
molates the indepeadence of a man for the 
worthlessness of a drone. Shun the alliance 
of the fop—the fool in the court of fashion, 
who is indebted to the tailor’s skill for the 
grace of his figure and to chemical extracts 
fur his best recommen dations—whose aliar is 
the dressing chamber, and the worthless mass 
of fizsh and blood reflected by the mirror, the 
god of his idolatry. 

I do not mean by this, that you can work 
the migiity change. I would not have you 
set up for reformers. But [ would that vour 
personal influence were on this side of the 
question. Let your opinions, your manners, 
your associations, all declare your abhorrence 
of vice, and your utter separation of sympa- 
thy from the sins of fashion, and the errors 
of the multitude that do evil. Iden:ify your. 
se'vs with the refined, the intellectual. the be- 
nevolent, and ihus take the proud position to 
which your circumstances and claims entitle 
you, and which a discerning public will not 
fail to award to you. 

Whatever the lords of creation may have 
arrogated to themselves of pre-eminence ‘in 
intellect, or whatever may have been, or may 
still be the defects in the sysiems of educa: 
tion, or however ungenerous and restricted 
may be the arrrangements o! society, it is ne- 
vertheless true, that any deficiency of influence 
—any appearance of mortifying inequatity— 
any custom apparently recognizing compai- 
ative mental imbecility, is after all to be attri- 
buted rather to,the criminal negligence of the 
sex, than to any inherent or engrafted defect 
in the framework of society. No error has 
existed which a wise adjustment of means, 
and a p-otttable use of t me might not have 
anuihi‘ated—-no barrier over wich the innate 
energies of your character may not enable 
you to pass——no influence is now allowe d 


i past. The sphere of woman is cons‘antly 
eularging as education fits her fir lofiier due 
ties, and Chrisian philanthropy mult plies 
Indeed all that 
W hat 
chivalry once surrendered in courtesy, con- 
viction, purified by the action of Christianity, 


acknowledges as a right. 


her means of doing good. 
has ever been asked has been granted, 


Privileges once 
wrung from the reluctant hands of power, 
grown obstinate and haughty with its supre- 
macy. will be cheerfu'ly en'arged by the en- 
lightened opinion of all who have the influence 
to help, or the wisdom to discriminate. If 
every successive year co vot wittiess the aug- 
mentat.on of female influence upon the best 
interests of mankind—-if the dawning glories 
of the day that science and commerce aud re- 
ligion are rolling onward to the zenith, do not 
wike a most gencrous ambition——if the stim- 
ulants to enterprise that are now stirring to 
electric motion the thoughts, long laggard, do 
not stir the desire of coequal progress—if all 
the elements of power lodged hy the wisdom 
of Heaven in woman’s hands are not rou-ed, 
comb ned, directed in accordance with the en- 
hghtened views of improvement that now pre- 
vail, then will the guilt of a most cu!pable 
heg'ect lie at your door. 

| Lest you should make an accession to the 
‘number already too large, who evaporate 
‘thought in dreams, and bury energy in listless 
reverie, waste talents in idleness, relieved only 
by attendance on the calls of pleasure, or agi- 
tated by the fitful excitement of ignoble ri- 
‘valcies, 1] would remind you that the popular 
‘notion of a finished education dates from the 
In the 
‘technicha! sense of the word, it is not essen- 
tial that you should be scholars. They are 
rare in every land. Your course has been 
too brief, and your minds are too immature 
for you to have attained this high distinction. 
The knowledge of the actual world must be 
| Schoo!-books 
have but litt'e to do with practical life, yet 


beginning, and not from the goal. 





accumulated by experience. 


They prepare the 
way—teach us how to learn—-supply the ma- 





ter are indispensable. 


ADDRESS. 


terials for combiaation ; but much, much re- | 


mains to be done. It is unfortunate that the 
idea ever obtained in the world, that improve- 
ment was at an end wien the days of schol. 


astic study were over and that pleasure, in 


the abused sen<e of the wor’, was the on!y | 


legitimate expectation and exercise of the | 


emancipated pupil. 
tristed with the possible altuinmeuts of the 
future, ure as a trickling rill to the sweep 
and volume of the Father of waters. With 
proper decision of purpose and concentration 
of furce, the amount of knowledge that may 
be accumulated, vot only without wearisom 
Jaor but with actual enjoyment, would stag- 
ger the credulity of those who live only for 
amusement. But custom converts the schoo! 
girl of yesterday into the lady of to-day, and 
so cheats her with the illusion, that she feels 
devotion to books to be a forfeiture of rights, 
and a coufession of stupidity. Many, con 
scious of intellectual poverty, and yet resolv- 
ed to reinain poor, assume the garb of wisdom 
and evince the pride of superiority wheu they 
ougiit to feel the hamiliation of ignorance. — 
Young ladies should read more than they do, 
aud with more reference to knowledge, and 
less to entertainment. ‘Taste is invited to a 
feast and granted the chief place of houor and 
attention, whle judginent is left to glean a 
scanty subsistence from the fragments of for- 
mer acquisitions, The feelings are nourisli- 
ed, pampered upon fantastic exotic viands, 
while the principles are suffered to sleep, we'l 
nigh useless either as guides or supports. 
History oug!it to be read with care-—with 
notes to wake attention—-to cultivate the 


habit of wriling—to improve the faculty of 


memory. One fact is worth a thousand 
sentiments. “ Philosophy teaching by exam- 
ple” is far better than poetry entertaining by 
pictures. Human nature as it is—-without 
disguise—-in actual life, amid the elevations 
of prosperity or the struggles of misfortune. 
is a far more important study than those 
ideal representations that superinduce intel- 
lectual languor, and teach one to dream of a 
peculiar destiny, and to base life’s most anx- 
ious hopes on casualties, that io their failure 
torture with longings never to be appeased, 


Past acquisitions con- | 
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appointment of the heart’s most luxurious 
anticipations. Read history—biography— 
the essavists—philosophy, and T would add, 
strongely as it may sound upon a fashion sble 


The 


powers canuot be sustained and made vigo-. 


ear, theological works. intellectual 


ous upon dainties. Thought must be re- 
plenished, The demand is conatunt, and you 
are aot so rich and increased in mental wealth 
is to be able to say—-mind, take thine ease, 
laugh, talk, be idle, thou hast much good laid 
up instore for many years. Now is your 
~eed.tiine—improve it, and the harvest is 
sure, 
There is a rage for reading abroad, but it 
‘is misdirected, The appetite is morbid—the 
symptom of disease, and not the sign of 
health, An avocation in which imagimation 
runs riot, wild with its own euthosiasm—a 
fiery steed at best, and now frantic from the 
ill-judged goadings of a restless, unsated, in- 
sitiable spirit. Novels, periodicals, annuals 
ileem from the press witha fecundity strongly 
illustrative of Solomon’s declaration, that “of 
making many books there is no end,” and yet 
they fail to satisfy the fatal love of excitement 
that ever and anon cries, give, give, and 
never says, it is enough. So perverted is 
taste, so great the passion for pastime, that 
these ure read not for improvement, not with 
reference to style or mode of execution, but 
The thrill of incident, 
the overwhelming anguish, the sudden joy, 
the interesting situations, the marvellous es- 
capes. the happy conclusion—-these are the 
charms—the spell that hold the eye and heart 


awake, The shades of character, the valuable 


| _« . 
simply for the tale. 


moral, the analysis of fee ings, the uncovering 
of the hidden springs of action are all over. 
looked and Jost in the haste to see the con- 
summation. Volume afer volume is read, 
bat what virtue is promoted—what accession 
ito the stock of ideas is made, what prepara- 
tion of mind or heart for the duties of life ? 
| Alas, with feelings more morbid, and the ma- 
‘terials and inlets of pain fearfully multiplied, 
with an imagination glowing with the light of 
pictared scenes, rapt in delight, as excursive 
thought wande:s amid fragrant bowers, con. 


secrated tu love, robed in moonlight’s softest, 


and even in their occurrence blast by the dis- }! fairest sheen ; life’s realities pall and disgust, 
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and the energies strung to boldest effort by 
fiction’s magic, grow slack and powerless, 
shrink from duty and leave the heart in the 
loneliness of its grief without a sulace or a 
hope. Woaile | would not interdict the class 
of books to which | have referred, aliogether. 
the selection should be rigid, and the reading 
should be reereation, not eniploymeut—a 
gathering up of the fiagments of time, and 
not the devotion of the sum. If you would 
have your understanding copious in thought, 
and ready in expression, read not fitfully, 
but with system. Cultivate the habit of com- 
position as a refuge and a refresliment. 
you would enrich your talent for conversation 
(the very department in which a woman 
should excel) methodize your mental powers, 
promote their harmonious action, collect 
facts—illustrations of principles, treasure up 
the incidents that time has hallowed, the re- 
markable developments of character that 
history records—note wiili care the current 
events of the day, the course of legislation, 
and the administration of law, make your- 
selves familiar with the changes and improve- 
ments of literature, of governments, with the 
vast operations of the church—then will you 
invest yourselves with charms which the tev- 
olution of years cannot mar, aud become the 
possessors of treasures that accumulate by 
their use, and enrich by their distribution, 
Pride, the universal passion, if no better mo- 
tive should prompt you to disdain the compli- 
ment that presumes upon your weakness in the 
attempt to flutter your vanity, to estimate but 
lightly that devotion that is rendered to your 
sex, while it would be denied to your intellect. 
Politeness (hypocrisy in disguise) may adulate, 
ceremony may applaud, but be not deceived, 
nousense is nonsense still, even when it drops 
Per. 
sonal charms, adventitious advantages may 
give you currency, and hasten the fulfilment 
perhaps devoutly wished ; but the effect must 
fail with the departure of the cause, and she 
who has no intellectual hold upon the affections 
se would retain, need not wonder if time 
Will 


you sacrifice to a love of ease or diversion 


in mellifluous toves from beauty’s lips. 


sould work declension aud change. 


the high distinctions to which you ought to 
aspire? Will you tear from their eyre the 


If 
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‘eagle thoughts born to soar and look upon 
the sun, and doom them to flutter in the dust 
ettered Why. should ladies 


unger mid the world of fashions and of fans ; 


by ribands ? 
aug enamored over the color of silk, or pay 
tneir devotions to glittering trinkets, prefer 
he ordamenta! adjustment of a curl to the 
accessiuus of intelligence; wait with more 
eaverness to learn the enactments of the court 
of fashion—the Paris of dress and show, 
than to receive the issues of the press, the 
machinery of mind? It is a prostitution of 
the intellect, a degradation of the heart, a 
burying of yourselves alive, and the grave is 
ignoble, though you go down to it, honored, 
coffined, and sung. The pomp of the fune- 
ral cannot dignify the manner of the death, 
and can scarce convert the contempt of the 
rational beholder into sorrow for the dead. 
Oh, come forth and live, tear off the bandages 
uf a vitiated taste, compress no more the or- 
gans of breathing, bounding thought, let your 
understandings swell out in the fulness of their 
‘natve dimensions, and walk abroad majestic 
in thought, radiant with light, instinet with en- 
terprise, and marching ouward to achievments 
so glorious, that the past and the present 
shall be to the future as the glimmering light 
of an isolated moonbeam to the full-orbed 
glories of a noon on which another morn has 
risen. 

Youth and beauty like all other flatterers 
deceive, betray, desert. The eye may burn 
in brightness like a festal lamp, and the 
cheek’s deep hue may compel the rose to 
shrink from rivalry, and the elastic figure, 
‘buoyant and gracelul, may win the meed of 
praise, but the empire of colors and of tints 
is doomed, the glory of an hour, eclipsed and 
darkened as time’s shadow passes round the 
Blight and decrepitude 
will come, leaving not a flower on its stem to 


‘dial-plate of life. 


tell where once the garden stood. You must 
‘have mental resources, means of sober enter- 
‘tainment when the vivacity of youth has fled, 
‘and the charms of the female “ face divine” 
‘are with the things that were. The insipidity 
and inanity of vain discourse may pass with 
the weak and the frivolous, redeemed by the 
graceful foldings of your robes, or the win- 


| ning fascinations of a jewelled brow ; but the 
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time will come, nor is it distant, though life | giving promise of future help. When the 
with you is young, When frequen wrinkles | world’s vain hopes moek your thirst, "Lis the 
and gaudy dress will make coutrast stra ge wel of siivation Willer ve nay come un 
miserable mimicry of litle, health and show— >) drink an! sever thirst again. 
subjecting you to the humiliating comments Live for eternity. ‘The world’s 
of pity, and leaving you as your last resources 

: , " . , “A ze, 
the uucertain returus of gratitude. Let tre Wher , 
\ ere f ing Ways 
diamonds of wisdom be your ornaments— Her ensnare 
the virtues of the heart your recommen ‘ation. All broad and w nd 
, . E . . ‘s Al temp gwih p hi s 0 
Cultivate the understanding, the affections, 
; : . All « ig in Gespalr. 
the conscience. Nourish the principles of 
piety and devotion to God, Time will soon be done. ‘The day scarce. 
Resolve to be estimated by your intellectual |v says at morning’s “ rosy dawn,” I come, 


and moral worth. Reject the tinsel of life as 
Seek 


not the reputation of saying trifling things 


a useless accessary to your cliaracter, 


elegantly, but the praise of pradent speech 
anl wise Disdain the 


which the shallow and the frivolous seck to 


reflection. arts by 
rise, and unite the love and practice of wo- 
manly duties with the refinements of taste 
Remember 
that “ beauty is vain, and favor is deceitful, 
but a womnn that feareth the Lord, she sha!! 
be praised.” 


science or the distinctions of literature, and 


and the charms of intelligence. 


Whatever the advantages of 


I would yield to no man in my admiration of 
these, I have felt and still feel far more con- 
cern for the knowledge that is unto salvation. 
Arts and accomplishments may adorn, but 
Religion the 
basis of every excellence, the subsistence of 


they cannot regenerate. is 


every virtue. It is your ornament and your 
strength. Seek it ye who have it not. 
It is the mira- 
culous tree sevt froin Heaven to heal life’s 
waters of their bitterness. 


Hold it fast ye who have it. 


lt is manna in the 
desert, and a song of rejoicing in the house 
of plenty. When sorrows bow the spiil 
down, it lifts the mourver up and turns her 


tears to rapture. 


When deceived and wound- | 


ere the sound I am cone, sinks and dies at 


evening's quiet hush. The present soon will 


be the pst. The boundir g b ood struck by 


the chill of death, will creep in funeral mo. 


' 
\ 


tion to the heart whose ft eble puls tons can 


send it forth no more. Life’s guy attire must 


" J Po . , 
pe surrendered for the oruy - pale sro id, 


aud the freedom of earth for the confinement 
Tuke 


your ways your hearts and your hopes; so 


of the cofin and the tomb. heed to 
live as that when the earthly tabernacle lies a 
darkened ruin, and the soul shall send its pow- 
er forth, it may receive a welcome from its 
God. and a mansion in its Father’s house. My 
task is well nigh over. It remains but to pro- 

nounce the parting words, and cach one of us 

'9 Our Ways——stranzers and pilgrims upon 

the earth—girt for its toil and its grel— 
| doomed, perhaps, to meet no more, till we 
| become kindred dweller in the house ap- 


plaiut to make, no wrong to forgive. 


pointed for all the living. have po com- 
lf in 
the exercise of authority, a word to wound 
has been spoken by me, let the motive be- 
reave it of its harshness. and the feelngs 
it awakened be numbered with the things for- 
gotten or atrest. Kindness has marked our 


| intercourse, let friendship hallow our fare- 


ed here, and the heart lies trodden and cruzh. | well— 
| ivering in its agony, it is the Samaritan | 

ec, quivering in ils agon' it as th mar ne “A word that must be, and hath been ; 

A sound that makes us linger, 

Yet farewell.” 


with his words of kindness, his wine aud his | 
oil, affurding relief for present wants, and |, 


Women, the world over, are uniformly ve language of decency and friendship to a 

gentle, courteous and polite. Ledyard, the | woman, whether civil or savage, without re- 
“e , 7 

traveller says: ‘* I never addressed myself in || ceiving a decent and friendly answer.” 
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A YOUNG LADY. 


_ { 


Tuy young life is vet in its fresh, rosy morning, 


TO 


And gaily the flow’rets of Hope are adorning 
Its pathway of joy, where no trace hath yet been, 


Of the cares of the world, or its grief, or its sin. 


But life’s morning brightness may vanish full soon, 
And sooner, alas! may its flow’rets decay, 

And its pathway may darken, before e’en its noon 
Hath all fully appeared, or its morn passed away. 


Yet, when shadows and darkness are hovering o’er thee, 
And dim and obscure is the prospect before thee— 

Oli, then, shall no beacon-light rise on the gloom, 

Thy spirit to lighten, thy soul to illume ? 


Oh, yes! for I know, in thy sunshine thou It cherish 
One pure ray of light to illumine thy gloom— 
"Tis Religion’s blest beam, and it never must perish, 
* But lighten thy pathway, e’en unto the tomb, 


That heavenly ray, let it ever be beaming, 
Like the fire of the Gheber that ever is gleaming ; 





"Tis thy bright saving spark, and thou ever must cherish 


That light of thy soul, or in darkness thou ‘It perish ! M. M. 

Columbia, S. C. ; 
shinies 

THE FOEMAN’S GRAVE, H 


“ 


[ would also deem, 
O’er others’ griefs, that some sincerely grieve.’’— Byron. 





In tracing through the long catalogue of} the purchased price of our nation’s honor and 
wars, and martial achievements, with which) happiness, we can be just, to award the meed 
the annals of every people are filled, how sel-|| of respect to the remembrance of those, who, 


1] . 
dum do we find an incident which we can though marshalled in the ranks of our evemies, 


contemplate without doing violence to the pu- | were yet gifled with all the bright qualities that 


Lu) adorn and ennoble humanity. Among those 


| 
the contemplation of the most gallant deed of | whose names are thus enshrined in the memn- 


rest sentiments pertaining to humanity. 


‘ . , ° : 
war, a heart not yet “forgotten to marble,””| ory of enemies as well as of friends, was 
must bleed for the trickling life-drops, the sti- | Arraur Lestig—the subject of this trivutary 





fled gasp, the mortal agonies, which at lengti| 
surrender up the laurels of victory with the 
spark of life. | 

Nor can a generous spirit refuse its tribute 
of a tear, even at the grave of a fallen enemy. 





notice. 

While the mighty genius of Napoleon was 
bending the councils and evergies of Europe, 
to achieve the destruction of England—the 


| dark hour of his country’s peril had called 


While, therefore, as a grateful people, we hal- | Arthur Leslie, then a youth, the only son of 


low the memory of those whose blood was | 


an only surviving parent, to combat in the 
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fearful strife for her honor and her safety. 
But though with him the cali of bis country 
was always imperious, yet her cause was now 
doubly dear to his heart ; for it was identified 
with that of the home and happiness of a lovely 
being, whom the attachments of childhood had 
taught him to “love insensibly.” and who had 
not denied to him, that a reciprocal passion 
glowed in her own bosom. The hour, then, 
which witnessed to that 

“ Farewell, a word which must be, and hath been; 

Asound which makes vs linger,” 
was not only dark with agonizing solicitudes 
as to the uncertain future, but filled up as the 
parting hours of all true lovers are, with the 
ten thousand hallowed reminiscences, which 
wring such a bursting gush of feeling from 
the soul. 

The marine service of liis country was young 
Leslie’s choice ; and on the same element with 
her Collingwoods and her Nelsons, ne reaped 
the battles of his country. At length, during 
the late war between our own country and 
England, the ship in which he served with the 
rank of third lieutenant, was ordered to Amer- 
ica, and was attached to the squadron under 
Commodore Hardy, which in 1813 blockaded 
the southern coasts of New England, partic- 
ularly the ports of New London and Ston- 
ington—places, which by the enterprise and 
success of their privateers, had provoked the 
special vengeance of the enemy. 

Among the crew of the ship to which Les- 


lie belonged was an American—a victim of 


that execrable system of impressment, which 
had been one of the principal causes of the 
war. I may not mock the generous emotions 
of our nature, by attempting to describe the 
horrors of this unhappy man’s condition, as 
through the dim distance his native town of| 
Stonington, and even his natal roof met his: 
frenzied gaze. While, however, he realized 
all the hopelessness of his situation, he knew | 
that there was one, into whose bosom he could | 
pour all the griefs that rent his own; one| 


| 
whose generous sympathy would seek to soothe | 


the paroxysm of his despair, by sharing all its!) 


tortures. 


That noble friend was Arthur Leslie. Al-|! 


though for his country, he was ever ready to 
offer up the pure sacrifice of his life, he yet 
10 


blushed at her deep injustice in attempting to 
force a brave man to tight her battles against 
his own countryo en, in vindication of the very 
injustice of which he was a victim. It was 
this generous sympathy of the gallant, the no- 
ble-minded Englishman, which pleaded so el- 
oquently for a grateful remembrayce of his 
virtues, when his manly form was laid “ cold 
and low” by hostile hands, to rest in its dream- 
iess bed, forever. 


- +) ol ‘ ] ' +. 
During the blockade of Mtonington, among 


the plans which were concerted and executed 
| by the hostile parties, for mut ally harrassing 


jeach other, it was determined by the Ameri- 


cans, that a single individual, in a swift boat, 


filled with empty casks, boxes, etc., should 


sail out of the harbor, apparently with the in- 
tention of passing the blockading squadron, 
and proceeding to New London. , It was ho- 
ped that the cautious maneuvering of the 
American to avoid the British, and above all, 


the sight of the boxes, promising a valuable 


|plunder, would soon draw some barges from 


the ships in pursuit, when the boat was to be 
run on shore at a particular point, where a 


| strong party in close concealment should await 


the coming of the enemy and surprise them. 

The plan succeeded to admiration. A prize 
apparently so valuable, could not escape the 
eagle notice of the British seamen, and Arthur 
Leslie’s barge was soon in swift pursuit.— 


What seemed most to animate the pursuers, 


was the great efforts of the American to es- 


cape. Perceiving himself discovered and 
pursued, he ran up his topsail. But a few 
minutes sufficed to convince him that the 
barge was rapidly gaining upon him. He 
now tacked, and stood back for the harbor ; 
but his return had now become really hope- 
less ; for in hazarding a trial of the relative 
speed of the boats, he had lost the precious 
moments which might have enabled him to 
escape. His pursuers had now approached 
so near as to fire upon him with two swivels, 
placed upon the bow of the barge. No al- 
ternative was left him, if he would effect his 
own escape, but to direct his boat to the near- 
est and preconcerted point of the shore. He 
had indeed time to leap from his boat upon 
the beach and escape, as the British canfe up 
to their prize. 
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At this moment, the Americans rose from|| sated ear of youth, was fast becoming incor- 
their concealment, with their rifles levelled, || porated with those legendary tales of Indian 
and within a few yards of theirenemies. Im-|| barbarity and massacre, which thrill with so 
mediately upon their appearance, most of the || absorbing an interest, through the fireside 
British seamen sought their own safety, by|,circle of a winter night in New England. 
plunging over the farther rail of the barge in-|| Curiosity, less frequently than formerly, ied 
to the water. But Leslie, convinced of the | the feet of the stranger along the winding 
impossibility of escape, or of successful resist-|| pathway of the “ foeman’s grave ;” and the 
ance, and hoping to prevent the destruction of || imagination of childhood grown familiar with 
his men, (which seemed inevitable if fired upon \ his fate, had ceased to contemplate with such 
at this murderous distance,) sprang erect upon} deep awe the spot where reposed, in his long 
his feet, and waved his hat in token of his|! slumber, one, who had come to fire their 
surrender. A small portion of the Ameri-| homes avd shed the blood of their fathers. 
cans, however, in the high excitement of the|| A stranger, bent with years, presents him- 
moment, and mistaking the conduct of the| self—and with a singular earnestness inquires 
brave Englishman, for a bravado to encour-|| out the tomb of the gallant Leslie. He throws 
age his men, discharged their pieces; a ball) himself upon the grave of his son and weeps! 
from one of which, winged with too fatal an} 1t was indeed the aged father, who had 
accuracy of aim, struck the gallant Leslic on | come to search out the grave of his only child ; 
the left breast, and passing through the region | and he felt that it was an alleviation of his sad 
of the heart, caused his death in a few minutes. } bereavement to learn, that though his son slept 
He lived long enough, however, to commend | not in the cemetry of his kindred—though the 
his men to the humanity of those, by whose! ‘tall grass rustled over his grave to the chill 
hands his own death had been so unhappily |) winter blast of a stranger clime, yet his gener- 
oceasioned. He died on the breast of our | ous qualities were not unappreciated by a mag- 
unfortunate countryman, into whose arms he!) nanimous people, nor his grave unhonored. 
he had fallen on being shot, and whom per- * * * * * * * 
sonal attachment to his noble friend, and the!| It was an hour of deep interest to me, as 
possibility of escaping from the horrors of his! in 1836, I aqees lingered around the “ foe- 
prison ship, had induced to join in the enter- | man’s grave.” The simple story of his life 
prise. | ‘and death, which 1 have endeavored to relate, 

Among the Americans, their admiration of|| had been often told me by an elder friend, 
Leslie’s noble conduct, in the very face of|| whose rank in the forces which repelled the 
death, could be surpassed only by that of his | enemy enabled him to learn all the particulars 
eenerous spirit, as manifested in his sympathy || and the facts—and the father’s agony, as he 
for the misfortunes of their fellow-citizen. —|| bent over the grave which enshrined all that 
His grave was dug beside the respected and|| had bound him to this “ lonely vale of tears,” 
loved of the land, which the imperious man-|| described to my vivid imagination by a resi- 
date of war had sent him to lay waste and to dent of the place, and a recent witness of the 
jestroy ; and his remains were followed to| "scene, had prepared me to participate in all 
their resting place, by a numerous concourse |, the emotions hallowed to the memory of the 
of American citizens, whose saddened coun. || incidents and the spot. But reflections of a 
tenances sufficiently told their deep sorrow at | far deeper, and more thrilling interest, were in 
his fate. store for me. 

* * > * x * | The simple, but appropriate monument, 

Years past by, and the stirring events of || which the father had caused to be erected, 
war had been succeeded by the arts and pur-|| was beautifully commemorative of his sorrow 
suits of peace. Among the people of Ston- and his affection ; but a wreath of faded roses, 
ington, the story of the ruthless attack of the’ le hich encircled the base of the urn, which 
British upon their city poured with its “ thou- | crowned the monument, told a tale of wither- 
sund and one,” variations, into the still vn-'|ed hope, of blighted love. The roses had 


NAUMAN, 
r- bloomed in “ Old England,” under the cher- | Yet her disappointment in this ehermshed w. 
an ishing care of that faded, but faithful one, who was assuaged by the melancholy, but eratet 
so had consecrated her life to the remembrance task of weaving with her own hands that chay 
de of the gallant lover of her youth. Ithad ever let of flowers, which she sent by th 
d. been her hope that, pilgrim-like, she might one the father, to embrace the monumental ma 
ed day look upon his sepulchre; but he rested ble, and to waste its sweetness over the 
ng in a foreign land, and an ocean intervened. grave of her noble Lesli r 
he Columbus, July 13, 1840. 
th 
--- 
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1g NAOMAN. 
iT ome 
BY EPHEMERAS. : 
=. aie 
es Tue story of Naoman and Stacy is found in the writings of Mr. Paulding. In atiempting to drameatio« 
I have adhered to the simple rapidity of events, as related in the original narration. The plot has not beer 
VS extended, and no scene has been introduced which is not necessarily implied in the transaction It may no! 
s! be amiss to state that I have not aimed at the production of a finished poem. My only design was to give « 
ad regular form to the story by breaking it into scenes, and supplying such sentiments as are naturally suited to 
1: the characters and the occasion. The materials, however, are certainly those of poetry, and might, by ® 
i skilful hand, be invested with thrilling interest. 
a 
pt PERSONS REPRESENTED 
he ' Naoman, dn aged Indian Stacy, a white man 
: . : Parapsi , Mrs. Sracy, his Wife 
ill S , Chiefs. om . 
QQuIMICUT, I'wo Children, Daughters of Mr, and 
- Sanset, a Runner. Mrs. Stacy 
o. Various Indians 
5 
SCENE IN DUTCHESS COUNTY, NEW-YORK. 
Scene 1.—Sracy’s Hovse. '} You never have went hungry from our door 
as . , —— ‘Ou Come neath our roof 
Mrs. Stace and her children. Naoman enters, and sits | And never have you come beneath our root 
e- Salil Sinai tn allies But we have welcomed you. 
fe eo , Naoman. Yes, you have been my fnends. My hear 
Mrs. Stacy. Naoman, you seem ill— | Has beat with gladness when I heard your voice 
e, [ He shakes his head. || But then I did not know the time should come 
me - - You will not speak to me. |, When I must be your enemy. 
he Naoman. Why should I speak to you ” | Mrs. Stacy. If you were now our enemy 
What would you know of me? |} You would not come so often to our house 
rs Mrs. Stacy. For three days past, you have come here || You would not seem so sorrowful when here 
1€ and sat, Oh, say, what danger threatens us ' 
at And have not spoken to me until now. || Naoman. You would betray me 
° Such has not been your manner heretofore— Mrs. Stacy. No, never 
’ Why do you thus? Have I offended you” Naoman. White women ialk too much ; 
i~ Tell me your grief. Secrets should not be told to them. 
ne Naoman. Are you not white ? || Mrs. Stacy. I promise with my life— 
ill Mrs. Stacy. I am. || Naoman. Will you be sworn before your God 
Naoman. An Indian’s grief must not be told to you. | To show my words to none ” 
. A } . 
he White woman say, where is your native land’ | Mrs. Stacy. To none ! 
a I was born here, and have not cross’d the sea | \Naoman. Except your husband, none 
7 To seek another home. The Indians wish ‘| Mrs. Stacy. | have none else to tell 
No country, only this, where they were born. Naoman. Swear by the Spirit who surveys all hearts 
This is the land they love—it is the same Mrs. Stacy. | swear 
it, That the great spirit gave to them of old, || Except my husband—I will tell none else 
d When he removed them from their former place. | Naoman. Not if my tribe should take your life ’ 
. Mrs. Stacy. Naoman tell me what you mean? || Mrs. Stacy. Bear witness, Heaven, you shall not lx 
” Be kind to me— betrayed. 
' 7 . . 
8, ; Naoman. I may not tell you aught ; || Not if I die because I do not speak 
*h You are my enemy. || Naoman. Then fly from here! 
Mrs. Stacy. No, I am not your enemy. | Haste to your husband! bid him to begone '! 
r y y y 
I and my husband have been friends to you Stay not to take your goods—another hour 
uc Since we first came to dwell among your tribe | Must see you safe, or it will be too late 
— 4. 
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Mrs. Stacy. Alas! where shall we go? 

Naoman, To Fishkill, where your people are. 
Take up your children and depart! escape 
And tarry not—for you shall scarce be gone 
Before my tribe shal] miss and follow you. 
The whites have wronged us more than we can bear. 
They have expell’d us from our native groves— 
They kill our men, and we must be avenged. 
We are not wolves that they should murder us, 
Or chase us from the woods where we were burn. 
The Indian’s injuries demand redress— 
His arm is strong—lhe has been bred to war. 
The invader of his rights must die. To-night 
While white men sleep and dream of wickedness, 
Their slumbers shall be broken by the ery 
Of those whom they have wronged. 

Mrs. Stacy. Naoman, heaven be your friend, 
As you have been a friend tous. Farewell. 

[She goes out with her children. 


Naoman. Naoman’s friend shall be the grave. [Erit. 


Scene L.—On Tue BANKS of THE Hupson. 
Mrs. Stacy and her children—Mr. Stacy meeting them. 


Mrs, Stacy. We must escape to Fishkill! 
Stacy. What has Naoman told you? 
Mrs. Stacy. The Indians have resolved on war. 
Stacy. I feared as much. Let us be gone in time. 
[ They descend to the wuter’s edge. 
Mrs. Stacy. The boat is filled with water! 
Stacy. We must bail it, 
There is yet time enough to escape. 
Mrs. Stacy. Heaven grant it. 
Stacy. Where is my gun? 
Mrs. Stacy. I did not think of it—let it remain. 
Stacy. (Springing upon the shore.) Throw out the 
water—I must have my gun. [He runs after i. 
Mrs. Stacy. Alas! one minute lost may ruin us! 
[ She hails the boat. 
Stacy. (Returning.) I've got my gun. If you were 
safe, 
1 would return and fire the house. 
[He seizes the oars and rows rapidly down the stream. 
Mrs. Stacy. Oh, 1 am sick at heart! 
When shall we be secure ? 


Scene IIL.—Tae Lyon Vitae. 
Patapsi—Quimicut—Sanset, and other Indians. 


Patapsi, Where is Naoman ? 

lst Indian, More than two hours ago 
He took his bow and went away. 

Quimicut. Then he is gone to Stacy's. 

Patapsi. Why gone to Stacy’s? 

Quim. I know not why: he goes there frequently. 
Twice have I followed him by stealth— 

Pat. Has there been cause to dog Naoman’s steps ? 
He is a faithful man, whom years have proved. 
Who shall suspect him now ? 

Quim. He loves that white man Stacy. 

2nd Indian. His couatenance is grave and sorrowful. 
He has not smiled since we resolved on war. 

Quim. He has grown solitary and estrang’d ; 
Speaking to none and sighing heavily, 
As one who has a secret grief. 

Pat. Did he not give his voice for war? 

Quim. He did. 





NAOMAN. 


Pat. Ard was the first to speak of it. When you 
And | would have alept o’er the Indian’s wrongs— 
| He rous’d us up, and summon’d us to arme. 
Naoman is not false ! 
Quim. Let him be watch’d; his mood is greatly 
chang’ d. 
| He is not Stacy's enemy, I know; 
| And therefore cannot wholly be our friend. 
| Pat. Sanset, go watch the white man’s house ! 
| And bring us word of every thing you see. 
[Exit Sanset. 
| Warriors, have ready your canoes, 
If Stacy shall endeavor to escape 
| Our fleetest oarsmen must pursue. 
Quim. If he have thought to go, 
He is already gone. Let some be sent 
| Directly on pursuit. 
| Pat. We will pursue whenever he has fled, 
| And not before, lest we should chase a shadow. 


Scene 1V.—T ne same.—Entrer Noaman. 


(Quim. Naoman, whither have you been ? 
| Naoman. ‘To Stacy's. 
Quim. Does he appear secure— 
As not suspecting our designs? 
Naoman. | have not seen him. 
Quim. Did you not see him yesterday ? 
Naoman. No, nor the day before. 
Quim. Where is he when you visit him ? 
Naoman. Gone to his field. 
| Quim. Gone to the Indian’s hunting ground, 
To-morrow he’!] not go! 
| Naoman. To-morrow I'll not visit him. 
Pat. Naoman, you are brave and wise. 
'1f you have fears they are not for yourself, 
| But for your tribe which you so long have served— 
If you have doubts they are not ill advised— 
| Tell us how you esteem this war. 
Naoman. What shal! I tell you more than you have 
heard ? 
I gave my thoughts in council. 
Pat. You voted for the war— 
Would you do so again ? 
Naoman. Why do you ask me this? 
| Have you a purpose which I may not know? 
| Pat. We ask for your advice. 
Our enemies are stroag and numerous— 
| We are but few and weak. Perhaps our wrongs 
| Have urged us on to war too hastily, 
_When we should be at peace. We therefore ask 
|In case we had not raised the tomahawk, 
if you would give your voice again for war. 
Naoman. I would: 
| Long as the Indians have a right infringed— 
Long as we have a man to draw the bow, 
| My voice shall be the same. 
Pat. You have seemed sorrowful of late— 
| Why are you griev’d? 
Noaman Seek not to know too much. 
Pat. You are the oldest of our tribe, 
| And your experience long has guided us ; 
If you have cause of grief it should be known. 
|1f it be yours, that we may comfort you— 
| If it be ours, that we may also mourn. 
| Naoman. Patapsi, look around. 
friends ? 


Are these your 


ive 


our 
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Do you not love them? They are young and strong 

Their hearts are full of courage and of hop 

To-night they shall go forth against the white— 

But when shall they return? When shall we meet 

Again, upon the ground where we now stand! 

I care not that myself shall die. My lite 

Is like a bird which soon must quit her nest. 

I have lived long while many of the young 

Have fallen by my side. My sons are dead 

I bore them from the battle in my arms. 

My brothers younger than myself are gone, 

And now I follow. I shall hear no more 

Your lamentations for your fallen friends ; 

Shall fly no more from the victorious foe, 

Leaving the home I love, his property. 

But you who live must bear these miseries. 

I love my people, and I weep to know 

That they, when I am silent in the grave, 

Must meet such sufferings as I foresee. 

I shall not hear it, but they shall lament; 

1 shall not see it, but their men shall die. 

I shall have nought to lose ; but every thing 

Which they hold dear the white shall wrest away. 
Pat. The Indian’s cause is just ; 

Shall they not have success ? 

Naoman. Our enemies are more than we— 
They are a serpent which we did not crush 
While it was young—’t is now too late! 

Pat. Why then advise us to make war? 

Naoman. Shall the free Indian be a slave, 
And bow to foreign masters in the land 
Which the Great Spirit gave his ancestors ’ 


~ 
~™ 


Foremost Indian. White man you are mine! 
He leaps into the boat, and us followed by others 
Macy. Spare my wife! 


| Indian Turn your boat to the village. [{Exreunt 


Scene VIL.—Tue Lyoian Vintace 


| Patapsi, Quimicut, Naoman, Indians under arms, Stacy 


and his family prisoners 
] 


Pat. W hite man, who gave to you 


The secret councils of eur uwibe ? [Stacy remains silent 


| Pat. Who bid you flee from us’ 
| Which of our people was your friend ? 
Stacy still remains silent. 
Pat. You may not speak, but you shall die! 
Stacy. 1 know that I shall die— 
Pat. Then answer me! | Stecy makes no reply. 
Pat. Woman, who bade your husband fly ? 
Mrs. Stacy. "T was | persuaded him 
Pat. Who made our secrets known to you ? 
| Mrs. Stacy. No one. 
Pat. You have resided with us many days 
wi thout suspicion ; what alarmed you now’? 
Mrs. Stacy. 1 had a dream last night 
| Which gave me warning. 





| Pat. Woman, you have two faces and two tongues ! 
bs. 3 
| God would not deign to speak to you in dreams : 
He does not make the Indians’ councils known 
| Unto their enemies. Your words are false ! 
| Some of our people have betrayed our cause— 

And you shall make him known! 

Mrs. Stacy. You have not been betrayed to me. 


No. While your hands are free, strike for your rights, Pat. Have you a mother’s love for these ? 


And when you die, leave not a child 
To serve the conqueror. 


Scene V.—Tne same.—Enter Sanset, running. 
lst Indian. The runner comes! 
Sanset. Stacy has fled! [pursue ! 


Bring him, his children, and his wife alive, 
That we may know the traitor! 


{ Exeunt several warriors. 


Quim. Place out a guard! 
The traitor may escape from us! 

Pat. Let it be done: 
And call the tribe, the women and the men, 
That any who are absent may be known. 

Many Indians. Who is the traitor of our tribe ? 
Who has betrayed our cause ? 


Scene VL.—Tue Hvpson. 


i 
| 
Pat. There has been treachery! fly, warriors and | Pat. Three times will | demand of you 


{Taking her children. 
Mrs. Stacy. I have. 
Pat. Tell me the truth or they shall die ! 
Mrs. Stacy. How can I tell you more than I have 
told ? 
Must I accuse the innocent ? 


Who has betrayed our councils; if you speak, 
Receive your children back ; if not, they die. 
This is one time. 
The eldest child. Mother! 
Mrs. Stacy. Oh, have mercy ! 
I cannot speak—I know nothing! 
Pat. Who is the traitor? Speak! 
| This is the second time. 
The eldst chi/d. Mother, be will kill me ! 
Mrs. Stacy. 
Pat. Who is the traitor ? 
|. This is the third and last time. 


' He raises the tomahawk 


4 
| Oh, my child ' 


St end his Family in a boat—Indians pursuing in | (Mrs. Stacy clenches her hands in agony to her breast 


Cances. 


Mrs. Stacy. Mercitul Heaven! They overtake us! 
Stacy. Not yet. 
Mrs. Stacy. Hear them! hear them! 
Stacy. There is the landing : 

Two hundred yards and we are safe. 
Mrs. Stacy. It is too far! oh my children ! 


[ She clasps them to her bosom. 
Stacy, (throwing down the oars.) It is in vain—we are || 


lost ! (He seizes his gun. 
Mrs. Stacy. Do not fire! they will murder us. 
Stacy. Off! or the foremost dies! 
(Mrs. Stacy seizes the gun 


F [Indians yell. 


Patapsi is about to strike.) 
Naomah, (rising.) Patapsi, hold! 
| 1 am the traitor—and I rise to die! 
| lam a leafless and a wither'd trunk— 
No matter if I fall. These are my friends— 
I have eaten of their bread a thousand times; 
I could not see their blood—spare them their lives. 
| White woman, you have proven true to me, 
| And 1 will die for you. {He wraps his mantle about 
Ids head, and bows before Patapsi.| 
|| Great Spirit, | have not offended thee. 
[The tomahawk descends, and Ndaoman falls dead at 
Mrs. Stacy's feet.) 
Pat. These whites die next 
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GENERAL SUPERIORITY OF THE ANCIENTS TO THE MODERNS, 
In Arts, Sciences, and Imaginative Literature—Causes—a brighter Era dawning for 
American Literature. 


Tue thoughtful student is often surprised | 
as he pores over the classic page, and pausing, | 
suffers his mind to travel through the lapse of 
centuries, and dwell upon the wondrous cre- 
ations of genius and industry in those early 
periods. 

In respect to science—in respect to ima- 
ginative literature, the arts of finer sort, how 
great is the contrast between antiquity and 
these later days! Should we go up from our 
own times toward the middle ages, we find no 
productions of mind or mechanic skiil, worthy 
to be compared with those of Greece and 
Rome. If our inquiry have reference to the 
more difficult manual arts—if we speak of 
architecture, we can boast no such edifices 
as adorned the queen of cities, in the days 
of the accuser of Cataline, and the antago- 
nist of Pompey. No majestic pile, such as 
the Roman Capitol, or the marble temples of 
Jupiter and Mars, that rose sublimely from: 
the brow of the Palatine. We have no Pro. | 
pylea, such as that where Isocrates and his) 
fellows poured their nervous, impassioned | 
strain,on the Athenian ear. Vainly may we 
search modern cities for any thing like the, 
Parthenon, or the noble structures dedicated | 
to Venus, Juno, and Minerva, that still stand 
in imposing grandeur, as monuments inde-, 
structable of the glory, public spirit and na-| 
tional pride of Pericles. We have no such 
chaste, yet voluptuous structures as lined the! 
thoroughfares of Corinth, ere the Roman bat. 
tering ram was heard against its walls. No, 
stupendous pyramids, such as those where 
rest the bones of the Ptolemies. But have we 
no elegant works of architectures? We have 
a few—a few, that kindles a lofty enthusiasm | 
in the breast of him who is unacquainted with 
the collossal productions of yore. But when, 
compared to these, they are like the vain swel- 
lings of AEsop’s frog, or the rough daubings of 
anovice. We have no gigantic bronzes, such, 
as came from the skilful hand of Praxitiles, 
and roused the wonder of all antiquity. No 





the desperate struggle of Marathon and Pla- 
twa. No sculptor, such as Phidias—whose 
ingenious chisel supplied the altars of Greece 
with statues of the gods, and whose fame two 
thousand years have not destroyed, but left 
still lingering on the tongue of posterity.— 
These sculptures and paintings, dragged by the 
rude sons of Romulus from the soil where 
sleeps the dust of those who wrought them— 
still remain in the galleries of Venice, Flor- 
ence and Genoa; or if plundered thence by 
Napoleon, in the museums of the French cap- 
ital. They show the exquisite perfection with 
which these master artists carried out their 
beautiful conceptions ; but the spirit that an- 
imated them seems to have expired with the 
embers of their funeral piles. 

If our inquiry refer to those achievements 
that more exclusively concern the mind, we 
find none among the modern champions of 
eloquence to cope with the wild and fervid and 
impetuous energy of Demosthenes. Now, 
who, like him could rouse a people luxurious, 
debauched and enervated—could check the 
strong current of destiny himself--and rally 
his country for years upon the brink of ruin, 
ere she made.the desperate plunge. Fruitless 
would be the search among modern poets for 
a second Homer like the bard of Scio. His 
never-wearying vivacity, his endless store of 
strong metaphor—his vivid powers of descrip- 
tion—his racy ease of style are nowhere found 
among their voluminous works. Though the 
ablest British poets have had this prominent 
waymurk to guide their adventurous flight, 
still, like birds of feebler wing, striving to 
reach the distant eagle, they have paused far 
beneath their model. Among all the histori- 
ans of our day there is no Thucydides. For 
chaste, perspicuous and simple narrative, the 
Grecian stands alone, unrivalled by any of 
these competitors for historic fame. 

With these strong lights held out by anti- 
quity, why grope we still so far in the rear? 
Why are our statuary and painting so lame 


painters such as those whose pencils traced''and imperfect? The over-wise historian re- 
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sponds, that the ancients were more bardy | 
and active than the present race of men ; that 

thus they developed more fully the symmetry | 
of the human frame ; and so the superiority | 
of the model rendered the production of the 

early sculptor more dignified, elegant and na- | 
tural. But this pretence is futile. We have. 
forms as well developed now as any among: 
the sons of Athens. But why do ancient! 
bards and orators so far excel? Here again 
the far-seeing historian, speaks of Grecian | 
landscapes, of lofty crags and verdant plains, | 
of luxuriant folliage and winding streams that | 
lent their inspiration to the soul. Utter non- | 
sense, the whole of it! No pleasant land- | 
scape filled the sightless balls of Homer as he 

sung the fate of Troy, and the godlike deeds 
of Hector. Milton saw none of the sublimi-| 
ties of nature as his graphic pen delineated 

the wars of Heaven and the agonies of Pan- | 
demonium. The sweet lyre of Burns poured | 
its strains over barren hills, where naught was | 
beautiful, or grand, or picturesque. 

The question still remains, what has caus- 

ed this great discrepancy? Why has our) 
country no Homer—no Herodotus—no Cice- | 


ro? Is there not among the sons of Wash- ) 


ington, a latent spark of genius, that may be | 
smitten into creations as splendid as those at. 
which we have just glanced? Will any say 
that Heaven haus degraded the inventive pow- 
ers of America lower than those of the Attic | 
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aration of all trades and professions; each 
man choosing one and pursuing that alone. 
In this state of things there springs up a com- 
petition, a strife for superior skill and larger 
patronage that must give excellence in all those 
departments of enterprise where genius uses 
to display iiself. For the knowledge that that 
architect would get the widest range of action, 
whose work was most exquisitely finished, 
would induce all to task their ingenuity, that 
they might give the utmost possible perfection 
to their mechanism. It is so, too, with re- 
spect to the liberal professions. The con- 
sciousness that his works would be read with 
the greatest avidity, and receive the amplest 
reward, who was most worthy, would make 
the poet tax every intellectual resource that 
he might give his poem the highest finish.— 
The orator, too, who knew that he would ac- 
quire the greatest fame, and the largest train 
of clients, who pleaded their causes with the 
greatest eloquence, would rouse every latent 
energy that he might not be excelled. Thus 
does genius strengthen and improve under all 
those severe hardships and oppositions with 
which its career is attended. For, what is 
genius, at last, but the excellence acquired by 
the intense direction of the soul to one en- 


grossing object?) What but the mind expand. 


ing to those great and pressing emergencies 


that ever and anon present themselves? and 
if so, its most splendid achievements can never 


land? Had not our ancestors mind of as||appear in any nation until there arises that 


high grade as the early Pelasgic cannibals, or 
the rude banditti that follewed Remus and his | 
brother? Have not their sons advantages as | 
great as theirs? Are not their institutions as | 


| 
} 


free, as generous, as well calculated to nour- | 


entire separation of all manual and mental 
labor where it loves to display its powers and 


to lay the groundwork of its permanent fame. 
We would farther say that they who are 
acquainted with the world’s past history are 


ish talent? There is a germ, a dormant germ | aware, that in every nation the wheel of for- 
that in due time shall spring, shall spread its) tune is sure to turn the bulk of wealth into 
foliage, shall mature its fruit. But that bright) the hands of one class, while the others are 
period is remote, dependent upon the slow ac- | left to all sorts of shifis to support existence. 
tion of natural causes that will require years | Those of the wealthier class seldom engage 
to reach their full vigor. It is well known to| in active business and therefore have abundant 
those who have watched the rise of nations, leisure. Now, man must be employed at 
that in their infancy, when the population is | something, or he is miserable. Hence, there 
thin, every man rudely manufactures, by his|| arises among these men of opulence, a de- 
own ingenuity what things are necessary for | mand for sensual pleasures, and also for those 
his comfort, and that after that a country has||noble gratifications that concern the mind. 
grown more populous by immigration and the |‘They therefore patronize every object that 
birth of children, there arises 2 complete sep-||can minister to luxury and intellectual enjoy- 
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ment. ‘Che lower and middle classes are ur- | 
ged, some by want, and some by desire of | 
fame, to exercise their manual dexterity and | 
intellectual skill for the purpose of satisfying | 
these earnest cravings from the more refined 
and elevated walks of life. And as he whose | 
productions are best, will receive the largest | 
patronage, there arises hence, a wholesome 
emulation that cannot but result in eventual 
excellence. [or if a country abound with 
voluptuous ladies, possessed of independent 
fortunes, who must be covered with costly 
silks, they will visit that merchant whose fa- 
And 
they whose parlors and libraries must be sto- 
red with the polite literature of the day, will 
select those works whose merits present the 
strongest claims. We think, then, that no 
nation cau ever become celebrated for phy- 


brics are of the most exquisite texture. 


losophy and the arts, until a crowded popula- || 


tion, a thorough divorcement of agriculture, 
mechanics and the liberal professions ; and 
the wealth, luxury, and idleness of a large por- 
tion of the people combine to give it that ce- 
librity. And we are borne out in this senti- 
ment by fair deductions from the historic page. 
For what painter, orator, or sculptor arose 
in Greece, while it consisted of thin scattered 
tribes, torn by mutual dissensions, and con- 
tending at spear’s point for daily existence. 
But when several clans had united, and sub- 
jecting others by force of arms had reduced 
all into one consolidated mass ; and when the 
spoils of Xerxes and others had given them 
opulence and leisure, then sprang up those re- 
splendent geniuses, who, though long since 
gathered to their fathers, have left no incon- 
siderable traces of their glory along the waste 
of time. 

It was so also in the Roman Republic. 
Augustus, Cicero, and Livy rose not until 
Europe, Asia, and Africa had poured their 
subjects, treasures, and people into the lap 
Egypt had not 
reared her ponderous works of masonry, till | 
the conquests of Sesostris and his successors 
had given her wealth to lavish, and subjects 
to keep employed. Are not these, then, the 
only qualifications that can entitle any people 


of this all grasping nation. 





to hope for literary and scientific excellence " 
But there is one consideration of great weight | 
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to be regarded, when we come to account for 
the superiority of the ancients in almost all 
the creations of mind and manual skill. I 
say almost, for in the exact sciences, the mo- 
The ancient fos- 
terers of poetry, oratory, and the arts of de- 
sign were the great body of the people: 
whereas, those of our day, whose pecuniary 


derns are their superiors. 


situation will allow them to encourage learn- 
‘ing and the fine arts, are “few and far be- 
tween.” 
| Inthe different constitutions of society in 
‘ancient times, and the opposite customs and 
‘manners that thence arose, lies the cause of 
this inversion of things. The conquest of 
some of the northern coast of the ASgean, 
‘of the European shore of the Bosphorus, of 
ithe richest provinces of Asia Minor, and of 
‘the coasts of Barbary and Egypt, poured 
‘into Athens a superabundant mass of wealth. 
The bribes given by the Macedonian 
‘princes and by Sparta, to the popular leaders 
lof Attica, also tended greatly to increase that 
wealth. The heavy taxes exacted from the 
‘tributary isles of the Archipelago, and from 
‘their numerous colonies in every quarter of 
the globe, heaped a vast amount of gold into 
the Attic treasury. With these monies, they 
hired foreign soldiery and seamen for their 
wars, while the Athenians remained idle at 
home. 


| 


With these monies they provided 
theatres and spectacles for a leisureful popu- 
lace. Alcibiades and others of immense for- 
tunes, vied with each other, to procure them 
the richest tables and most costly amuse- 
Lesbos, Lemnos, Chios, and other 
isles, contributed bread and wine for their 
daily banquets. 


ne 

Such was the state of things 
After that the spoil of plun- 
dered kingdoms had been crowded into Rome, 


at Rome also. 





‘and Preators had fleeced the provinces, and 
‘brought their untold wealth into the city of 
‘the Cesars—food was daily distributed to 
the people by the emperors—baths were erect- 
ed for them to lounge at—agrarian laws were 
procured by venal candidates. Crassus threw 
wide his swollen coffers to the people, and 
shows of beasts and gladiators were provided, 
free of expense. Thus, the endless leisure 
and idleness of the populace of Athens and 





Rome, where cloquence and imaginative lit- 
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ON THE DEATIi OF 


erature flourished with greatest vigor and ele- 


gance, made that populace the dispensers of 
all the rewards of genius. 

The public games, too, of Greece and 
Rome must have exerted a most powerful in- 
strumentality in eliciting the dormant talent 
of the sons of these republics. Here Horace 
\t Olvmpia, 
the gifted Thucydides recited his history to 


and Virgil read their works. 


the congregated States of Greece, and receiv- 
ed the laurel chaplet. ‘There, also, the im- 
mortal Pindar rehearsed his odes, amid the 
applause of enthusiastic thousands—so that 
the hope of fame, among the ancients, was a 
far stronger motive than that of gain. Where 
the princes and influential men of so many 
nations were gathered to consult the oracle of 
Apollo, and witness these games, and dispersed 
but to bear the fame of the actors to the 
outskirts of the known world, how could this 
potent stimulus fail to spur genius to its most 
gigantic feats? But the framework of socie- 
ty is now radically changed. Conquest has 
ceased to be the ruling passion of those na- 
tions, whence alone the nobler radiations of 


intellect could be expected. The means of | 


acquiring wealth and a dense population, are 
now changed from the sword to the less pre- 
carious, but more gradual method of commer. 
cial enterprise. If men strive now, at all, 
for eminence in literature and the arts, from 
a desire of fame simply, their number is great- 
ly diminished who can do it, because im- 
mense wealth is not now hoarded up in single 
nations as formerly, but more justly distribu- 
ted by commerce through the world, and there. 
fore an age of industry and comparative want 
has set aside an age of leisure and opulence, 
and the productions of genius cannot have ac- 
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cess to | rve CUuncourses of people as they 
did at Olympia, and the Roman forum.— 
An era of sober and just industry, does not 
affurd mouey enough to compensate a sculp- 
tor and the man of letters, for the finer pro- 


ducts of arts and philosophy. Therefore, 


these finer products are not attempted ; or if 


they are, the siern gripe of immediate and 


pressing want, bids them turn to some pur- 


| suit that \ }) nore speedily procure them 


bread. ‘Thus cramped by circumstances less 


toward than those of antiquity, Poetry has no 
inducement to nourish its sublime conecep- 


tions, Kloquence no motive to rouse its tor- 


| pid energies, nor Arts an incentive to realize 


their noblest designs. These reasonings ap- 
ply, with force, to the present attitude of our 
own country in these respects. The income 
accruing from agriculture and commercial 
enterprise, so much tardier than that of suc- 
cessful war, has not yet given us excessive 
wealth. Our population is by no means 
dense, as yet; nor will it be, so long as emi- 
gration continues to invite our people to the 
more fertile West. Nor are our trades and 
professions sufficiently separate to allow us 
for the present to hope for excellence. These 
obstacles must retard the period of our ascen- 
sion to the highest pitch of intellectual refine- 


‘ment. Therefore, fruitless will be all efforts 


to bring about these glorious results, till they 
are evolved by the natural process of events. 
But though America must approach by slow 
gradations, the summit of literary greatness, 
she cannot ultimately fail to reach an envia- 
ble point in respect to arts, philosophy and 
general science, and strew her cities all over 
with illustrious trophies of the genius of her 


sons. J. R. D. 


ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY, DISTINGUISHED FOR BENEVOLENCE, 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Ir is when the good obey 


The summons of their God, 


And meekly take the narrow couch 
Beneath the burial sod, 











LINES. 





That keenest anguish pours its wail, 
Despairing, o’er their rest ; 

For praise should mingle with the pang 
That wrings the mourner’s breast. 


It is not when the saint departs, 
Whose wealth was hid on high, 

That bitterest tears of grief should gush 
From sad bereavement’s eye ; 

For in the consummation blest 
Of every wish and prayer, 

They to their Father’s courts ascend, 
And find a mansion there. 


And yet, oh Friend, revered and blest, 
Who from our arms this day 

Hast risen to gain thy perfect rest, 
In Heaven’s unclouded ray,— 

Though faith reveals thee to our view ; 
From every sorrow free ; 

How shall we check the bursting tear 
That wildly flows for thee ? 


Self-sacrificing, upright, pure, 
Of feeble hope the guide, 

With judgment clear, a soul serene, 
And wealth without its pride, 

The widowed hearts, in lowly cell 
Must long thy loss deplore ; 

The orphans wait thy step in vain; 
Thou com’st to them, no more. 


The path of duty, and of zeal, 
Who now, like thee, shall tread ? 
And deeply, for ourselves, we mourn, 
That thou art of the dead. 


oo 
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BY EPHEMERAS, 


Tue life of man is but a day, 

A day that dawns in sorrow ; 
An unblest day, that speeds away, 
To bring a happier morrow. 
Then why should I despond, altho’ 
My heart be full of sadness ; 
To-day I know can bring but wo, 

To-morrow may bring gladness. 
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ON 


THE CULTURE OF THE IMAGINATION, 


It may be objected, even to the discussion 
of a subject of this character, that too much 
attention is already paid to the imagination, 
to the detriment of the other, and more essen- 
tial faculties of the human understanding ; 
and there are doubtless some who suppose 
that it is scarcely worth the cultivation. ‘To 
the first objection, we answer, that while we 
admit that much rude and unproductive cul- 
ture is bestowed upon the imagination, in this 
age of novel reading, but little of that proper 
attention is paid to it, by most young people, 
at least, which is capable of producing bene- 
ficial results. It is partly for the correction | 
of this morbid propensity that we have pro- | 
jected this essay. To the second objection, | 
no reply of ours, we presume, might suffice, | 
inasmuch as such an objector must be himself | 
devoid of conception, and unable to appreci- | 
ate any arguments that might be advanced | 
for its overthrow. We propose, however, in 
the general treatment of this subject, to no-| 
tice these two objections more fully—first, by | 
showing the advantages of a well-cultivated | 
imagination ; and, second, by prescribing the | 
proper methods of its cultivation. 

In the examination of our first proposition, 
it might be well, in the outset, to announce, 
the fact that, whilst many of our youth are. 
developing the resources of the imagination to 
the disparagement of other faculties, we have | 
met with some who have taken precisely the | 
opposite course. Not having been so highly | 
favored by nature in the bestowal of this in- | 
valuable gem, they have suffered it to lie im-| 
bedded beneath the deep strata of a cold and | 
rigid philosophy, without making any effort to 
rescue it from its dark burial-place. They 
have suffered even the feeble corruscations of 
its light, that gleamed upon them in earlier 
years, to become extinguished, and have| 
sought in the sombre shades of philosophy, a| 





palliative for their loss; while these very 
minds might, under proper training, have be- 
come fit associates for men of high char-_ 
acter, in their lofty soarings above this dull 
terrene. ‘To such we would especially ad- 
dress these inguiries in relation to the benefits 





resulting from a highly cultivated imagina- 
tion. 

The first advantage, then, that the man of 
fine imagination enjoys over al! the world be- 
side, is well described in that inimitable scrap 
from the poet, as being “the feast of reason, 
He is able to com. 
bine the two great faculties of reason and 


and the flow of soul.” 


conception in so eminent a degree as to en- 
joy, with equal zest, the subtleties of the met- 
aphysician, and the raptures of the poet.— 
With the one he can pry into the mysteries 
of nature, and reasoning from cause to effect, 
unfold the whys and the wherefores of almost 
every thing around him, while with the other, 
he can gaze with untold rhapsodies, on all the 
beauties of creation, whether exhibited in the 
flowing verdure of earth, the undulating waves 
of ocean, or the brilliant constellations of 
heaven. And who is there that has not look- 
ed out with almost angelic rapture, upon these 
beauties, and been led in his holiest aspira- 
tions, “from nature up to nature’s God.” 
Over the dull and apathetic mind of the un- 
imaginative man there never comes these joy- 
ous sentiments of poetry, that makes one feel 
his kinship to a more etherial and spiritual 
world. But here, every sentiment, if brought 
under the influence of virtue, is a stream of 
joyous devotion, bearing away the spirit in 
high contemplation to the scenes of ils more 
enduring existence. ‘The feelings are made 
stronger—even in earthly friendships, the 
sympathies are more alive to the miseries and 
destitution of others, and ail of that expansion 
of benevolence is given to the mind so gen- 
erally predominant in the warm-hearted and 
enthusiastic sons of free conception and un- 
trammeled fancy. Oh, what were this dull 
waste of earth, without the charm of those 
euphoneous numbers that have fallen from the 
immortal breathings of the inspired poets,— 
Nay, from the exhaustless source of a rich 
imagination, the strong conception even of 
misery itself, produces in our minds the most 
elevated and heaven-born emotions. Take, 
for example, the following soliloquy of Sa- 


‘tan i 
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“ Me, miserable! which way sgall I fly 

Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 

Which way I fly is hell: myself am hell : 

And in the lowest deep, a lower deep, 

Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 

To which the hell I suffer seerns a heaven.” 

The next advantage which we notice will 

apply particularly to those whose professions 
lead them to speak to large bodies of men. 
It is a mistaken idea with many of our 
young collegiates, that matlematics and me- 
taphysics arc the two greit essentials, in 
order to make a man popular as an orator 
and a rhetorician. The figures produced by 
such a man, brought down as they are, to the 
square and compass, are dry and uninterest- 
ing to the mass of the people, while the ora- 
tor of poetic feeling sweeps over his audience 
like the west wind upon a harvest field, pros- 
trating all before it; nor do they regain the 
ascendancy of their position until he himself 
relaxes, for the sake of alternation, into the 
mild and pathetic, only to succeed with a more 
overwhelming appeal than before. As little 
as may be thought of it, a well-cultivated ima- 
givation is the charm by which Demosthenes 
and Cicero were able to rule the destinies of 
Athens and Rome; and it was this which 
made Chatham the boast of England, Mira- 
beau the glory of France, and Patrick Henry 
at once the savior of his country, and the 
admiration of the world, It is that principle, 
without which, eloquence would be a mere 
eballition of untutored feeling, exciting the 
disgust of the merciless critic, and the com- 
miseration of the more benevolent of his race ; 
‘but with which, the poisoned arrow of criti- 
cism falls harm!ess from the shaft, and the pity 
of the philanthropist is changed into adinira- 
tion andesteem. If the young lawyer wishes 
to obtain high ascension in his profession, 
either as a politician or an advocate, let him 
beware that he docs rot neglect the proper 
culture of his imagination. Tis true, it may 
not be essential to make the able jurist— 
deep research, and a retentive memory, is all 


that is necessary for the accomplishment of| 


this end; and as much physical energy is 
expended almost, as mental, in the labored 
efforts of this book-worm of legal lore; but 
when you come to the advocacy of some high 
principle of justice, in which the lives or char. 


OF THE IMAGINATION. 


acters of your countrymen are at stake, then 


|| the cogent argument, clothed in the thunders 


of imagination, will strike the 
juror with the divinity of truth. 


from the bar to the pulpit, have 


mind of the 

But turning 
we not seen 
the striking effects of a bold imagination, por- 
trayed in the death-like stillness that falls 
jupon the audience, while the tearful eye of 
tender youth, and the pallid brow of inflexible 
manhood give evident assurances that the 
charm of eloquence is there. And have we 
not also known the profoundest exhibitions 
of metaphysics, and the boldest deductions 
of logic, that ever taxed human ingenuity, to 
be lost upon the listless crowd, because of 
their inability to understand or appreciate 
them. Wecoutend, therefore, tlat the orator 
of a highly cultured imagination possesses the 
most eflective eloquence, and that he is a 
more perfect sovereign than even the king 
upon his throne; for while this holds in his 
hands merely the political destiny of his peo- 
pie, that retains a supreme dictatorship over 
the will, the sentiments, and the passions of 
his audience. 

We now proceed to notice what we deem 
the most proper method for the culture of the 
imagination. But in taking a survey of the 
diversified temperaments of human nature, we 
find that while one class have an exuberance 
of imagination, another seems almost entirely 
devoid of it. What will therefore be applica- 
bie to one of these, will have no reference 
whatever to the other. Iu the one case, there 
is danger of going into the extreme of bom- 
bast and idealism; in the other, that of dull 
theory and metaphysical abstraction. Now, 
in order for a healthy state of the mental pow- 
We 


propose, therefore, to show that, in relation 


ers, av equilibrium must be maintained. 


ito the first case, viz: the man who possesses 
‘an exuberance of imagination, there is an un- 
natural desire for works of high wrought fan- 
icy, Which liit him above the dull avocations 
of life, and render him, in !00 many instan- 
ices, unfit for even its common socialities, 
‘much less its severer drudgeries. Hence, all 
‘works of fiction are read with the most rest- 


‘less avidity, and the thousand and one ro- 
‘mance writers of the age can scarcely keep a 
sufficiency of food to satiate his cormorant 
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appetite. We are sorry to say that this un- 
thrifty, unpromising class of human beings 
belong principally to the youth of the present 


generation, and not a few to the more sus- | 


the sober realities.of an invidious world can 
effect the great desideratum, and too frequent- 
ly this comes just in time for them to curse 
the folly of their misspent years, and die. If 


ceptible sex. The consequence is, that a} aught that we might say could save a thought- 
morbid sensitiveness is engendered in almost less and giddy race from pursuing a course 
every thing; a factitious taste, an affected| pregnant with so many evil consequences 
manner, and in two many instances, licen-| to the physical and mental man, we would 
tious morals, flow on in this unvarying chan- | lift a warning voice * from Indus to the pole,” 
nel of diseased sympathies and untutored sen-| that we might effect so laudable an object. 
timents: while the brain is made a huge | But we would not make the proseription eter- 
lumber-house of heterogeneous particles, the | nal. After the youth had obtained his pro- 
understanding impaired, the judgment weak-| fession and settled down amid the din and 
ened, and even reason turns pale and sickly | bustle of this monotonous life, he might read 
on her throne, or is driven from it, beneath | the poets with a zest and pleasure he had ne- 


the contagions of a wild and drunken fancy.* 


In relation to the method of training suita- | 


ble for this class of individuals, we deem an 
entirely proscriptive course as regards works 


ver experienced before. This would be the 
sober pleasure of manly thought; the other 
was but the unsatisfying effervescence of 
youthful passion. 


of fiction to be highly essential. In extreme But as regards the class of individuals who 
cases, a novel should never be touched, and | stand asa negative exemplification of the truth 
the invalid (for such he properly is) should of the old adage of Horace, poeta nascitur, 
tie himself down to a long and arduous course || non fii——we may be able to drop a few thoughts 
of historical and metaphysical reading. A | by way of advice and encouragement to them. 
thorough course of law or inedicine might || True, theirs is a hard lot, to be forever dely- 
have the happiest effect in balancing the men-| ing in the mines of abstruse science, and yet 
tal powers; and Brown’s Philosophy, and | bringing into life but few brilliant gems, whieh 
Locke on the Human Understanding, might | strike the fancy or elicit the admiration of the 
serve to fill up and refresh the idle hours. An! thoughtless multitude. It is an unfortunate 
occasional history might be read by way of, fact in relation to the physical and mental sei- 





recreation; and where the imagination has| ences, that however much reputation the phi- 
not been much abused, the severer poems, | losopher may win in his own view, there are 
such as Young’s Night Thoughts, and Cow- | few in the world around, who are capable of 
per’s Task, might be read with profit. We} estimating his labors, and appreciating his 
know that such a course of proscription would || worth ; inasmuch as great ignorance prevails 
not be relished by most persons, inasmuch as | in the unprofessional world in relation to these 
it would be like lashing the wild and thought-| sciences. The philosopher and metaphysi- 
less youth to the treadmill. We know that} cian then, does not receive the double pay of 
the thoughts and feelings of such a class be-| the poet, who, while he is himself inspired, 
come as heedless and indomitable as the high | inspires others. There flows back upon their 
wroug!t characters they have learned to imi-| wearied energies no refluent waves o/ applause 
tate, and in too many instances nothing but | 
i 
* I once knew a beautiful and i r| . , e 
ane rs lan ings yur | othe chemist andthe geologist to look into 
erate course of novel reading. A proscriptive treat-||the intricate labyrinths of nature, and elicit 
prederr remere: i — . all — of imagin- | the most beautiful and instructive facts, while 
sion ey wi Tin cmpe edi 8 T= nat one of a thousand understands the wan 
also of a young gentleman, in his practice, who be- | of mysteries ; and while the superstitious con- 
came so excited in reading one of Scott's novels, that | demn him as a magician, aod the incredulous 


he fancied himself the hero of the story. and went || 5. an impostor. And so to the deep meta- 
through the performance of numerous feats ascribed || 


to this notable personage. || physician it must be extremely unpleasant on 


and benediction from the admiring crowd,—- 





And | have thought that it must be painful 
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delivering a — or sermon that has cost|| upon the simple condition of faith, does not 


hours of intense toil, to see no interest exci- 
ted in the crowd, and probably overhear it | 
mentioned afterwards, as an evidence, that he || 
is the veriest pedant in the world, or much 
learning hath made him mad. Such a train 
of reflections as these, has brought me to the 
conclusion, that to be learned just for learuing’s | 
sake is little worth, and that to be useful should | 
constitute a higher ambition than to be learn- | 
ed, and that learning should only be subser- | 
vient to the demands of usefulness. Well, 
then, are the deep subtleties of metaphysics || 
better calculated to insure this end than the | 
polished touches of imagination? We think || 
as regards the orator, whether in law, divinity | 
or politics, it is not. 

But far be it from us in our efforts to en- 
hance the estimate to be placed upon a culti- | 
vated imagination, to convey the idea that | 
metaphysical studies are not laudable and use- | 
ful. It is our intention simply to bring the 
two extremes to a happy medium, and thus | 
by combination and variety, to produce the 
most healthy and invigorating effects upon the 
mind. We would fain waken in the breast 
of the abstracted philosopher, those kindly 
emotions of pathos and feeling which are al-. 
ways concomitants of a chaste fancy and true 
eloquence. They have gone to the very ex- 
treme of the novel reader in battling with ab- 
stract propositions and subtle theories until 
to their skeleton imaginations the whole world | 
presents nothing but a strange medley of con- 
centric and diverging lines. Even the prin-| 
ciples that govern the moral and mental world, 
are made subject to the laws of geometry and 
numbers ; and the high spiritual soarings of 
our immortalities, denounced as utter enthusi-. 
asm, because they are not subject to the all/ 
dominant sway of imperial mathematics.—_ 
Nothing which cannot be proved by logical, 
demoiustration, is considered worthy of belief; | 
hence the whole system of spiritual religion’ 
is conceived to be nothing better than a wild, 
scheme of priestly fanaticism. Science is ta-. 
ken to be a divine and unerring guide, and | 
religion must bow to the high assumption even 
of pseudo-science. ‘These remarks will of 
course apply to infidel philosophy alone ; but 


Christians; 
| educations. 





we believe that a relgiion which is suspended 


‘flourish so exuberantly in a soil where logic 


and metaphysics are alone cultivated. We 
| do not believe that philosophers generally 
| make the most active, efficient, and believing 
and this is truly the fault of their 

But men of strong imaginations, 


'whether inherent or in some measure acqui- 


red, generally become the firmest votaries of 
the cross. 


ble. 


The reason of this is very palpa- 
In this case, the affections have been 


highly cultivated, even though they may have 


been evil affections ; in the other, they have 
been blunted till now, when called into life by 
the genial impulse of religion, (which has more 
to do with the affections than the intellectual 


'| faculties,) they are found to possess but little 
| vitality, and to be incapable of much expan- 


sion. But waving the cloud of ideas that 
rushes upon our vision, we are reminded that 
it is time we had brought this essay to a close. 
|A few words, then, upon the training needful 
ito this class of men, and we have done. 

We should then as a wise pathologist sug- 
gest a very different treatment for the meta- 
physician, in the culture of his imagination, 
from that of the poet. To the latter, we have 
already recommended entire proscription from 


all imaginative works. ‘To the former, we 


| would prescribe this otherwise poisonous, but 


A mind 
that is deeply wound up in philosophical lore 
cannot better extricate itself from this laby- 
rinth, than by launching forth on the inviting 


now salutary medicine, ad libitum. 


seas of imagination, sailing among her flow- 
ery isles, and catching the first breezes of her 


jrisingstorms. We care not how high wrought 


the work may be, how full of the sublime and 
wonderful, if it succeeds in deeply enlisting 
the feelings, it will prove a balm to the mor- 
bid faculties of his mind; and while it shows 
him that he is mortal, will teach him his im- 
mortality. Like the traveller that has long 
been lost in the intricate mazes of a dark 
wood, emerging once more upon a way famil- 
iar to his footsteps, the metaphysician will 
under this recreative course hail these strug- 
glings of a smothered imagination, as long 
lost, but well remembered emotions. They 
were the associates of his schoolboy hours, 
and now, like old familiar friends, they rise up 


does not 
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in the waste of his memory, at once to cheer 
and to chide him. No one can imagine the 
feelings that now take possession of his heart. 
Like the maniac awaking into intellectual 
power, he first lives over the early scenes of 
his childhood, and then those of his riper 
years, until he comes up to the very period of 
his insanity, and surveys with rational eye all 
the fearful causes, that brought about so un- 
happy a result. We would therefore recom- 


mend by way of relief from the more abstruse | 


studies, a frequent perusal of some of the po- 
ets, and even the lighter productions of the 


imagination till a taste decidedly favorable to| 


now prepared to enjoy all the diversified de- 
partments of human society, and is perfectly 
at home with the philosopher and poet, while 
he is highly capable of appreciating the asso- 
ciation of either. Surely, then, that course 
which renders a man more useful to his spe- 
cies generally, and makes him better content- 
ed with himself, which fills him with pity for 
the miseries of his race, and inspires him 
with reverence for his God, is the cause which 
is the most cheering in its pursuit—the most 
salutary in its results. We believe, as we 
think we have proved, that a cultivated ima- 
gination is essential to produce these effects : 


such works is acquired. By thus dividing) and by a cultivated imagination, we mean 


the labor among the different faculties of the 


| 


‘one that is neither too high wrought and vis- 


mind, and alternately relieving them, the} ionary on the one hand, nor too subtle and 
whole mental man becomes invigorated—the| abstracted on the other; but which, while it has 
imagination strengthened, and the individual | been refined and chastened by the order of me- 
better calculated for the responsible duties, || taphysics, has been elevated and etherialized 


as well as the tender relations of life. He is|| by the inspiration of poetry. 


MEDICUS. 


TO LEUCIPPE. 


AnD once again I’ve touched thy hand— 
That lovely hand of thine— 

Thou could’st not know the thrill of joy 
That trembled into mine. 


Then burst upon my heart the thought 
Of other days gone by: 

Those days with rosy pleasure fraught, 
When brilliant hopes beat high : 


When I so fondly dreamed that hand 
Would once be clasped as mine, 

And thought not that that vision bright 
Would ever cease to shine. 


But it is gone—that vision bright— 
. No more to smile within me ; 
Each hope is sunk in sorrow’s night, 
That whispered me to win thee. 


But when another claims thee bride, 
Let these poor lines—affection’s token, 
Remind thee sometimes, in thy joy, 
Of the fond heart that thou hast broken. j. L. B. 


Irwinton, Ala. 
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BY SAMUEL M. 


STRONG, FSQ. 


For many years past has the subject of the 
present notice been discussed by the gifted 
and honored of our land; men of gevius and 
erudition, who have alternately calied to their 
aid the reason of philosophy, the inspiration 
of poesy, and the prolific stores of the histor- 
ic page. All these, each in their turn, have 
yielded to the fairy touch of genius and the 
sweet and attractive biddings of eloquence, 
and have furnished from their exhaustless 
sources all that could entrance the ear, and 
enchain, in mute submission, the understand- 
ing. The garden of letters has been culled 
until the flower-loving pursuers have borne 
aloft, in triumph, its loveliest bouquets, and 
the tread of their passing footsteps has crush- 
ed the last blushing emblem of springtime. 
But a new year will send from the ravished 
stems flowers of a more gorgeous dye and 
sweeter fragrance, and the trodden earth fer- 
tilized by the apparent death of its embosom- 
ed treasures, will, upon the revival of anoth- 
er spring, unfold new-awakened beauties, to 
the rapt vision of their worshippers. Thus, 
the mind, in its unwearied flight after new 
truths to inculcate, new facts to analyze, and 
new combinations of thought, by which to 
startle and to interest, makes an annual return 
from her intellectual pilgrimage, to ber vota- 
ries congregated about the altar of literature 
devoted to Minerva, and endeared by all the 
classic associations that connect the present 
era of this great republic with the 
“ Land of lost gods 
And godlike men.” 

These annual returns have filled the ar- 
chives of our libraries, and upon the contem- 
plation of their richness and variety we shrink 
from the attempt to add an additional thought 
to the subject. But desponding, we turn to 


Southern Literature, and all lovely as the first 
blush of creation, she bids us, as did the vision 
of De Soto, to follow where the sun smiles 
his most creative beams, and the earth pre- 
sents her most boundless and fairy-like pro- 


)land, where the eternal Mind (if it is not pro- 


fanation to repeat it) exerted its greatest erea- 
tive power !— Where the extremes of the phy- 
sical and mental kingdoms meet. From the 
soft whisperings which the humming bird, that 
bird of microscopic existence, sends out upon 
the balmy wind of the summer evening to the 
startling cry of the American eagle, as he 
soars onwards and upwards, with his sunlike 
gaze, till lost afar off beyond the ken of hu- 





man vision! from the light bound of the red 

‘deer, as he courses through his native wilds, 

like a spirit of the woods, to the heavy tread 

iof the rushing buffaloes, as they sweep over 

our western prairies, and send their fierce bel- 

lowings o’er the trembling earth—from the 

beautiful cascade of Tallulah, garnished in 

mountain scenery, with its ascending spray 

glowing in prismatic colors, to the hoarse mur- 

murings created by the collision of the gulf 
stream with the Atlantic ocean, as it sweeps 

over a curvature of four thousand miles, and 

at length expends its impetuous current only 
when it has lashed in its resistless progress, 
the Rock of Gibraltar!—from the chrystal 
stream of the lovely Tukoah, as it leaps from 
rock to rock, and lulls the Naids, who guard 
its virgin waters, asleep, to the great Father 
of Rivers, that heaves with the mighty trea- 
sures which the South and West pours forth, 
laden upon its bosom, to awaken the energies, 
of dying commerce, and to bear to European 
eyes the vast resources of this the only genu- 
ine El Dorado of the world !—from the Indian 
Chieftain who steps forth in all the simplicity 
of his nature, but majesty of his being, with 
his black hair decorated with the plumage of 
the wild bird, and his warhoop ringing through 
the forest, to the most refined, elevated and 
enlightened of the human race, man, after the 
image of his maker, endowed with the reason 
of the intellect, ramparted by the experience 
of ages, and clothed with every attribute, save 
\the goodness, the power, and the divinity of 
‘his Creator ! 





| 











ductions. 


We obey—and stand on Southern 


| With a country thus robed in beauty, thus 
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ameliorated in its physical condition by thre 


most favorable of climates, and teeming in 
its geographical localities with every thing to 
interest the philosopher and the moralist, the 
poet and the politician—witl: what emotions 
are we not inspired as we contemplate its pro- 
gressive greatness, and with a mind imbued 
with prophetic power, withdraw the veil that 
conceals its splendid history from the present ? 
None who have considered that impetuous 
and appalling rush with which the human in- 
tellect has moved forward in the career of 
truth and liberty of letters and national great- 
ness for the last century can fail to swell with 
the most glorious aspirations, but at the same 
time, melancholy pleasure, in beholding in dis- 
tant perspective, our political and intellectual 
consummation, which will, as it did that of the 
Roman empire, illume with fading splendor 
the last days of our Republic! 

We are here, however, not to speculate 
upoa coming events, but to submit a few 
desultory reflections upon the character and 
progress of Southern literature. In our 
early colonization, from every country in 
Europe where activity, enterprise or intel- 
ligence existed, were sent forth emigrants 
to garner the treasures of our Southern 
clime. The plodding German character- 
ised by the thrift and frugality of his par- 
entage—the volatile Frencliman, adventurous 
and spirited—the mountain Switzer, cradled 
on the Alps, and impregnated with the unta- 


mable spirits of his father-land—the treacher. | 


ous Italian, the degenerate native from the 
* eternal city” —the crafty Spaniard, with the 
scowl of the bigot on his brow, and the spirit 
of the inquisitor in his heart—and the Anglo- 
Saxon, whose advance, for the last thousand 


years, has been marked by conquest in arms, 


a progress in the arts and sciences that out- 
stripped speculation, a triumph in maintain- 
ing the balance among the continental pow- 
ers, and pushing to the last verge of the hu- 
man mind the sublimest truths of theoretical 
knowledge, and the most useful discoveries of 


mankind ! 


From such elements of human society, and 


}race, are the confederated States of our Go- 


vernment composed. To all these the “Old 
Dominion,” and the Carolinas, immediately 
south of the Potomac, add another and a pe- 
culiar advantage, an additional ingredient, not 
unnoticed by the penetrating acumen of Ed- 
mund Burke, and one which, since his time, 
has imparted its characteristics to their sister 
confederates. He observed, in his great 


speech on “Conciliation with America,” 


“there is a circumstance attending these co- 


lonies, which, in my opinion, makes the spirit 
of liberty still more high and haughty than in 
those tothe northward. It is that in Virginia 
and the Carolinas they have a vast multitude 
of slaves. Where this is the case in any part 
of the world, those who are free are by fart 
the most proud and jealous of their freedom. 
Freedom is to them not only an enjoyment, 
but a kind of rank and privilege. Not seeing 
there that freedom as in countries where it is 
a common blessing, and as broad and as gen- 
eral as the air we breathe, may be united with 
much abject toil, with great misery, with all 
the exterior of servitude, liberty looks among 
them like something that is more noble and 
liberal. I do not mean to commend the su- 
perior morality of this sentiment, which has 
at least as much pride as virtue in it; but I 
cannot alter the nature of man, the fact is so ; 
and these people of the Southern Colonies are 


much more strongly, and with an higher and 


more stubborn spirit, attached to liberty, than 
those to the northward. Such were all the 
ancient commonwealths ; such were our Go- 
thic ancestors; such, in one day, were the 
Poles; and such will be all masters of slaves, 
who are not slaves themselves. In sucha 


people the haughtiness of domination com. 
_bines with the spirit of freedom, fortifies it, 


and renders it invincible.” Such was the 
opinion of Edmund Burke, and how has not 
every event worthy of record, which has 
transpired since the establishment of this com- 
monwealth, verified his philosophic observa- 


tion, 
practical science, that have tended to enlight- | 
en, humanize and ameliorate the condition of 


Thus prepared by every blessing that can 
concur to elevate a people to civil import- 
ance, glory in the arts, and notoriety in let- 


‘ters, why are we thus tardy in our efforts to 


from such various conditions of the human || establish an enduring literature. Why have 


12 
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not our Arcadian groves resounded with the | 
discourses of the peripatetics; our temples| 
become the retreat of poets, philosophers and | 
historians ; and our halls of legislation am- 
phictyonic councils, where justice, wisdom 
and moderation, the three pillars of republics, 
might go forth, garmented in the vestinents 
of learning, and glowing with the holy flame 
caught from the temple erected to constitu-| 
tional freedom. Have we no Herodotus to 
unfold, by his antiquarian researches, the re. 
lics of past times, and to lead us into the elu. 
sinian mysteries of aboriginal history? No 
Homers, Virgils, and Ovids, to sing in undy- 
ing verse the mythology of the red man—the| 
loves of the Indian warrior and maiden, nor 
to tell with graphic beauty the rise and over- 
throw of the ill-fated race of Montezuma? 
No Thucidides to foretell his own immortali-| 
ty, and to impress upon the memory of un- 
born ages in ‘ thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn,’ our ancestral deeds which stand 
coequal with the most heroic actions of anti-| 
quity ? No Bacon to look out upon the uni-| 
verse with a glance like that which the arch. | 
angel from the golden threshold of heaven | 
darted down into the new creation, enclosing 
in his panoramic view all the knowledge of 
earth—overthrowing the errors of the ancient | 
schools, and establishing upon an immutable. 
basis that system of philosophy which has. 
dated a new and important era in science ?) 
Yes, all these elements that hereafter arc to, 
impart unfading lustre to our “land of cloud-| 
less climes and starry skies,” exist in embryo, | 
and the Augustan period is fast approaching 
when every valley shall be ravished with the 
lays of a Petrarch—every city become the’ 
abode of the muses, and every State changed | 
into a munificent patron of learning will im-| 
body a new and an original classical literature, | 
which, when our young State, the child of lib-| 
erty and the nursery of learning, shall have’ 
heaved up the last “ key-stone to the arch,” 
that crowns its collossal power have lived 
through its years of Empire and while yet 
enthroned in accumulated grandeur, shall tot- 
ter with decay—tremble amid the convulsive 
throes of political revolutions, and at last be- 
come subjected to the ruthless sway of other 
Alarics or Attilas, a succeeding race will 
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search her magnificent ruins to drag from ob- 
scurity the productions of her genius, to im- 
bibe from her writers that spirit which shed 
its halo over the mighty achievements of her 
palmy estate, and threw a mellow radiance 
over the last days of the perished Republic! 

The diversion of the people from the pre- 
vailing tastes and habits of the present era, 
would tend much to develop the fertility of 
Southern genius, and hasten the maturity of 
these exalted purposes. We must first live 
through these utilitarian times. Our country 
Commerce, specula- 
tion, and the accumulation of wealth by any 
shape or means, have placed a tyrannic and 
unnatural check upon the genuine sources of 
intellectual culture, and national prosperity. 
The human mind has gone out with the tide 
to increase and fortify man’s temporal estate. 
Few cast their intellectual visions beyond the 
contracted sphere of present aggrandisement, 
into the far off regions of imperishable beau- 
ty. But the great and the eternal claims of 
the human mind must and will be heard ; and 
in the pause that ensues, our good genius will 
prevail. Again will letters possess their le- 
gitimate heritage! A heritage that will stream 
upon the children of the South possessions 
richer than “ barbaric pearl or gold”—fame 
in “fee simple” on earth, and the other an- 
nexed “ in transitu” as the soul receives from 
Deity its birthright of immortality. 

To inspire a love of letters among our peo- 
ple, and exalt our land to the same elevation 
in literature, which is maintained in the use- 
ful arts, and in our incomparable civil insti- 
tutions, a permanent population is of the most 
essential necessity. ‘Time alone can eflect 
for us this change. 


is now in its iron age. 


The phrenzy of com- 
mercial speculation which gives pause to rea- 
son, maddens the public mind, and induces 
the people to engage in South Sea schemes 
by which to amass by almost instantaneous re- 
sults splendid opulence, must yield as the life 
blood is drained from our lands, impoverished 
by cultivation. ‘The prostration of eighteen 
hundred and thirty-seven, and the recent re- 
verses experienced by the fall in our great 
staple will at length reduce things to their just 
level, and recall the golden times when an 
honest people were contented with moderate 
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accumulations ; and when the useful maxim, 
live and let live”’ fell not silent upon the dull | 
cold ear of an avaricious race. That just | 
and politic course will be fullowed which now | 
fails of imparting success either to individuals | 
or to communities. Our lands will be anou- | 
ally fertilized, instead of growing more and 
more steril under the present impoverishing 
system of cultivation. Our country will by 
the industry and economy of its citizens, rid it- 
self from pecuniary embarrassment that hangs 
like an incubus upon its energies and absorbs 
the vitality of its existence. ‘The South will | 
regard with more inquiring eyes, her geo- 
graphical position, the extent of her domain, | 
the variety of her produce, aud the countless 
sources from which may be drawn all that 
can enrich her coffers, consummate her hopes 
and fulfil the glorious destiny for which a be- | 
nificent Being has designed her. ‘Then redo- 
lent with youthful vigor will she break the 
fetiers of commercial slavery, whiten every 





sea with the flapping canvass of her own na- 
vy, export upon her own bottoms, the great 
staples which nourish more than half the 
globe, and receive in return the silks and spi- 
ces of the eastern world. Within she will 
perfect those gigantic but practicable systems 
of internal improvement which, subduing the 
obstructions of nature, will connect our sea 
ports where the luxury of the tropics are ga- 
thered to the fertile regions of the remote west 
bending in golden grain, and prodigal with 
the most bounteous productions of nature. 
Opinion will circulate with electrical rapidity, 
international commingling of habits and feel- 
ings will ensue, and the natural confedera- 
tion of the South and West be consummated 
by ligaments indissoluble in their nature, and 
coeval with our existence as independent sove- 





a devoted worship at their altars, More than 
the “ viginti annorum lucubrationes” is requi- 
site for those who would take their places be- 
side that bright host of fixed stars which with 
unceasing brilliancy have and will continue 
tu lend their imperishable light to the world 
of letters. Genius, such as that which like 
a lJambent flame played round the mind of 
the illustrious bard of Avon, is an extraordi- 
nary, and almost a miraculous creation. Such 
intellectual appearances, like the blazing com- 
ct, Ominous with porteutous events, visit the 
earth at intervals of centuries. But intellect 
necessary to learn the use and force of in- 
ductive reasoning, from which results all the 
useful discoveries of the arts and sciences, 
and which allows a progressive method of in- 
tellectual improvements that may reach to the 
Ultima Thule of human knowledge, is a spon- 
taneous and ordinary endowment of nature. 
Had the natural capacities of Erasmus Gib- 
bon, Milton and Hume been scrutinized, their 
minds would have been discovered to have 
been cast from no giant mould. The secret 
of their excellence in each peculiar attain- 


ment, was that they had drank deep and long 


from the pure fountains of learning. ‘They 
sacrificed all to the religion of ambition.— 
They were self-immolated victims offered in 
behalf of the eternal mind. Their whole be- 
ings, physical and intellectual, were devoted 
to letters; and by long years of unremitted 
study only, did their minds become imbued 
with all the facts necessary upon which to 
rear those stupendous fabrics of intellectual 
grandeur, which will endure until the arch- 
angel proclaims the end of all earthly exist- 
ence. 

| ‘The South although she is fast assuming a 
respectable position in literawre, is not, how- 


reigoties. ever ready to occupy that empyrean height, 


The necessity of establishing means by 
which not only liberal, but absolute and tho- 
rough attainments in learning may be reach- 
ed, is of too important a consideration to be 
passed in silence. It is well said, that there 
is no railway to learning. Science and lit- 
erature disdain alike the superficial addresses 
of those who pay a passionate but unsteady 
court to their charms. Those who would 


| 





win their love must first purify themselves by 


to which she must eventually ascend. Col- 
leges, after the system of the German schools 
ought to be established and cherished to en- 
| able our scholars to attain that profound know!l- 
edge, and comprehensive scope in learning 
by which alone our literature can become 
purely national in its character. Such ac- 
'quisitions as those obtained by Burton, or Parr, 
or Doctor Johnson, demands a mental ab- 
'straction from politics, commerce, and the ac- 
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tive avocations of life, and almost require the }| 


seclusion of the cloister. Public institutions 
erected for the purpose of affording such fa- 
cilities endowed with splendid libraries—and 
prepared as the receptacles of all who wish 
to partake freely of the waters of letters, reg- 
ulated by a voluntary adaptation of taste and 
feeling, would accelerate the advance of South- 
ern literature far beyond the European stand- 
ard: and we should then, as we do at this 
time in the arts, give to England, France and 
the Germanies, models to study, and renown- 
ed authors to imitate. 

At present, it is our fate to remain content- 
ed with those common rudiments which ena- 
ble us to run our “brief career.” But ere 
another century shall pass away, a “change 
will come over the spirit of our dream,” the 
commotion of our social and political ele- 
ments will have subsided, and gieaming thro’ 
the mist we shall witness another and a more 
beautiful revelation than has yet dazzled the 
vision of man. “Star eyed” science robed 
in the habiliments of genius, and endowed 
with the attributes of immortality! Poetry 
and eloquence shall worship at her altar, and 
philosophy kneel in homage to her power! 
The children of this sunny land shall cluster 
around her throne to catch inspiration from 


her song; imbibe religion from her precepts ; | 


imbody the divine fires of her genius, and 
quaff from her seraph-lips the mysterious 
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principles of the eternal mind. We shall 
then, but not till then, learn that education 
imbued with moral sentiment, is the only 


| real elixir to individual or national happiness. 


| These great intellectual agencies united, who 
can withstand their power? Who can stay 
their resistless course ? You might as well at- 
tempt to wrest evil from the heart of Moloch, 
or to inspire the soul of the despot with the 
love of Freedom! To heave the earth from 
its orbit, or command the orient sun to cease 
its dazzling Justre! It is these that with one 
hand fixed on earth, and the other grasping 
Heaven, have gone out to traverse the world 
'—-to give to the unbeliever the Book of Life 
to instill into the minds of the oppressed of 
all countries, the great principle of self-gov- 
‘ernment, and to reveal the practicable bles- 
‘sings of constitutional freedom. Thrice bles- 
ised be their holy pilgrimage. And may we 
who are votaries to the cause, dignified and 
elevated by the enthusiasm which the subject 
enkindles, advance on as _ pioneers in the tri- 
umphal march of national improvement. En- 
‘lighten the mind—inspire man with the great- 
“ness of his estate—infuse among the dwellers 
of this happy land a love of letters, and seek 
‘to establish a literature which, while it renders 
‘illustrious the history of our country, shall at 
the same time be an endnring monument, 





‘erected to embalm the imperishable produc- 
'tions of Southern genius. 


a 
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On, thou art young and full of hope, and all the world to thee, 
Is dancing on like summer streams towards their native sea ; 
And every thing around thee here, and all that is to come, 
Seems beautiful and full of joy, as was thy girlhood home. 


Thy young heart beating wild and free above earth’s restive scenes, 


Has painted all in colors bright 
And thou hast never thought of 


with Hope’s fantastic dreams ; 
half the wretchedness and strife 


That floats around this earthly orb all o’er the waste of life. 


But do not be deceived, sweet girl, for all thy blooming hours 
Will soon have perished, like the bud of summer’s early flowers ; 
And o’er thy spirit there will come dark shadows of the tomb, 


And shroud thy purest, brightest 


eet 


hopes in sorrow’s early gloom. 
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Thou thinkest now of one whose form, bold as the sturdy oak, 


Defies the ruthless hand of Time and Death’s relentless stroke ; 


And thou dost love to gaze upon his high majestic brow, 


And prayest that thy William m 


ay be ever bright as now. 


And oft thou dreamest of the scenes to come in future years, 


When thou shalt wed him to thy heart with thy young virgin tears ; 


And nothing shall molest thy joys, but he shall ever be 


The same loved object of thy soul, the young, the brave, the free. 


But oh, do not believe thyself, for darker scenes will come, 


Like shadows at the close of day, around thy matron home ; 


And he thou lovest may not be the same that he is now, 


For grief may gather round his heart and wrinkles on his brow. 


And thou wilt find, when ’tis too late, that all thy joys have fled, 


And every early hope is crushed and mingled with the dead— 


And this bright world so lovely once, hath changed its heavenly hue, 


And all grown dark like storms that howl above the waters blue. 


But there is still a barred thought that wings its holy flight, 

And robes the future in the tints of Hope’s celestial light; 

Thy loved ones may be torn from thee by Death’s relentless hand, 
But thou shalt meet them all again in yonder spirit land. 


And he, the idol of thy heart, with whom thou oft mayst rove 
O’er hill and dale, and fount and stream, to talk of earthly love ; 


Shall wander with thee on the banks of Heaven’s pure crystal streams, 


And drink of sweeter joys than flow through thy young spirit’s dreams. 


E. M. P. 


THOUGHTS ON A JOURNEY TO THE MOON, 


Wuen a few years ago Mr. Locke’s admi- 
rable Moon hoax appeared, it produced con- 
siderable excitement, not only among the il- 
literate, but also the savans of the country : 
and it was even affirmed (with what truth we 
do not pretend to say,) that the Faculty of 
one of the most ancient and celebrated lite- 
rary institutions, had sent an express to the 
neighboring city of New York in order to 
obtain a number of the Supplement to the 
Edinburg Review, in which Sir John Her- 
schel’s pretended communication professed to 
have appeared. Certain it is, that the scien- 
tific tincture with which it was invested, and 
the ingenious manner in which truth was in- 
terwoven with fiction, together with the great 


Se ae ——— 


| expectations entertained by the scientific world 
| of Sir John’s observations with his mammoth 
| telescope at the Cape of Good Hope, all com. 
bined to produce doubt and wonder amongst 
| the generality of readers, and a moment’s hes- 


| itancy at least before it was rejected even by 


the knowing ones. Nota few of our ora- 
|cles in politics and literature were sorely puz- 
\zied; some declaring it to be the greatest dis- 


covery of this, or any other age, if true, and 
others wisely not committing themselves, and 
merely giving the news as found, on the de- 


gree of faith to be attached to which, time 
would not then permit them to pronounce. 
One great stumbling-block in the way to an 
implicit belief was certainly the men-bats, with 
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their enormous wings, with which the pseudo 
Herschel peopled a region devoid of an at- 
mosphere in which wings may be put to their 
legitimate use. Be this as it may, it is not 
the less certain, that not only poets, but also 
sober astronomers have assigned to the moon, 
inhabitants resembling our species. The 
former may be supposed to be fully entitled 
to this hypothesis as a poetic license, since 
this luminary, the hackneyed theme of their 
verse, is or has been made a confidant, a 
friend of, by most of us—in the spring time 


of youth at least—when a more elastic ima-} 
gination soars so fondly and so easily to the|, 


higher regions, and seeks there for a solace 
for feelings and aspirations too ethereal for 
our grosser sublunary world. And who, in- 
deed, has ever lifted up his eyes to the starry 
heavens without being peculiarly affected and 
attracted by the moon ; her clear, calm light, 
obscuring not only that of the fixed stars, but 
of Jupiter and Venus— 
* * * * Hesperus, that led 

The starry host, rode brightest : till the moon, 

Rising in clouded majesty, at length 

Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless form, 

And over the dark her silver mantle threw. 

Miron. 

So much for the poets: but as regards as- 
tronomers, can they be suspected to leave oc- 
casionally the domains of truth, to ramble in 
the realms of fancy, when they make such 
assertions, and tell us wonderful stories about 
the people in the moon, in whose existence, 
may be, they do not believe themselves ? 

This, with many other equally interesting 
particulars concerning our neighbour, we 
should become best acquainted with, if we 
ever were permitted to pay a visit, to make a 
grand tour to the moon. What a triumph— 
what a decided superiority over the now hack- 
neyed Hadjee,* sueh a journey would confer 
on the successful voyager !—for to our knowl. 
edge, nobody has as.yet undertaken such a 
trip. The difficulties which lie in the way 
of such a trip, the scientific well know: but 


to the young and unlearned, they may not), 


seem insurmountable, especially in the age 
of astounding discovery, improvement and 





* “ Hadjee,” an American who has made the tour to 
Europe. See Cooper’s “Hoiae as Found.” 
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enterprise. Let us consider them for a mo- 
‘ment rather with a view to the interest which 
these difficulties themselves possess, than with 
ithe design of dissuading any from attempting 
‘the journey. And first, although of all ce- 
lestial bodies, the moon be nearest to us, it is 
nevertheless far to it, and whoever is not con- 
‘scious of patience and perseverance in an 
eminent degree, had better stay at home.— 
‘Her mean distance from us is about 240,000 
miles. Now, assuming our swiftest locomo- 
tives to perform forty miles an hour; they, 
were they otherwise available, would require 
two hundred and fifty days (computing the 
day at twenty-four hours) to reach the moon. 
Travelling at the rate of our stage coaches, 
(on an average of one hundred miles per day) 
it would take six years, two hundred and fif- 
ty days to accomplish such a distance: a 
space of time which would tax heavily the 
patience of our “go ahead” travellers. But 
since, in the absence of terra firma no such 
vehicle can be employed, we shall be under 
the necessity to look to erostatics for the 
means of conveyance. Now could we always 
reckon on a favorable wind, which it is well 
‘known moves at the rate of fifteen feet per 
second, we should be two years, two hundred 
and sixty-seven days on the way; which 
would still be too long for all those who, 
‘though they might shut their eyes to all the 
dangers and accidents that may befal one on 
‘such a journey, might be afraid of ennui as 
the greatest of all evils, and which is sure to 
fasten on the traveler, where to the right or 
left of the route there is nothing, nothing at 
all that might divert his attention for a mo- 
ment. True, gales and storms might accel- 
erate his progress nota little. Our hurricanes 
move sixty, nay one hundred feet in a second. 
Riding on the wings of such a storm, one 
might already arrive in one hundred and for- 
'ty-seven days at the place of destination : but 
in what a plight! who would like to intrust 
himself to such a pilot? There exist still 
greater velocities in nature. Light, for in- 
stance, which reaches us from the sun in eight 
minutes, thirteen seconds, would reach the 
moon from us in two fifths of a minute, i. ¢. 
ina fraction of a minute. But our make not 
being such as to enable us to ride on a sun- 
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beam, we shall be compelled to return again 
to our balloon. Here also we shall find our- 
selves beset with numberless difficulties and 
impediments. Should Mr. Green keep his 
promise by paying us a visit in an air balloon 
across the ocean, the hope of more distant 
and important expeditions might be indulged, 
as it would establish the fact that the wronaut 
has complete control over his airy fabric, and 
is able to guide it through contrary and coa- 
tending winds. This fact would greatly di- 
minish, if not altogether remove apprehension, 
lest whilst steering for the moon, we should 
be transported into that shoreless ocean of 


worlds, unde negant redire quenquam, and in| 


which, far from being able ever to reach the 
moon, we might eventually lose sight of our 
sweet home, the earth. 

But admitting, for the sake of argument, 
the balloon to be as completely under the con- 
trol of the xronaut as the ship is under that 
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to encounter in the gravity, or as it is called, 
the attraction of gravitation of the earth as 
well as the moon. The former will not allow 
the air ship to depart from her, as she is 
known to keep fast hold of every thing be- 
longing to her, and no instance being known 
of her ever having suffered any thing to be 
abstracted, which she once has claimed for 
herown. But could this impediment be re- 
moved, (though | don’t see how) and could 
we abscond, as it were, from out of the juris- 
diction of our mother earth, and hold on boldly 
to our course, we would soon arrive in the 
sphere of attraction of the moon, which is 
possessed of the same laudable quality, to 
grasp and retain every thing which comes 
within her reach, and right or wrong, to con- 
sider all as her own that she can master, and 
keeps not at a respectful distance. This 
naughty habit she has probably contracted 
from having been so long the satellite of the 


of the mariner, it will, in the next place, be-| earth, servants being very apt to imitate their 


hoove the prudent adventurer to inquire after 
the course to be laid down, to ensure a safe 
arrival in the moon: and here I fear he will 
find himself sorely perplexed, when required 
to box the compass which is to point out the 
true direction to the goal. His point of de- 


parture, the earth, is as moveable as the shore’ 


towards which he means to steer. The earth 
moves daily about 1,600,000 miles round the 
sun, and flies therefore through space with a 
velocity nearly sixty times as great as that of 
a cannon ball: whilst the moon accompanies 
her on her path, skipping about her in great 
spiral or serpentine lines, with a velocity 
which is constantly changing. Whilst the 
earth revolves annually about the sun ina 
simple ellipse, the moon at a distance of about 
240,000 miles revolves in the same time 124 
times about the earth: the moon’s real mo. 
tion, resembling a rope twisted into twelve or 
thirteen nodes, but so curiously entangled that 
in many thousand years it does not return 
into itself, these monthly nodes of the moon’s 
orbit having no common measure with the 
annual line of revolution of the earth’s orbit, 
and therefore the former occupying always 
different places from the latter. 

Nor will this by any means be the only dif- 
ficulty. Another and greater we shall have 


masters, at least, in their bad qualities. It 
would appear indeed, as though this habit had 
been communicated to certain unfeathered 
bipeds upon the earth, who, in this respect, 
imitate the earth and moon on a smaller scale. 
This covetousness then, or desire of power, 
or as it is sometimes called, this force of at- 
‘traction jn the moon, will be the cause that 
our @ronaut, on approaching it near enough, 
‘will fall towards it, nay, be precipitated upon 
it, with a momentum which would dash him 
and his vehicle to atoms, and thus frustrate 
the object of the expedition. 

With what, moreover, shall we inflate our 
balloon? With some kind of air, no doubt, 
‘which is lighter than that through which we 
are to journey. But our atmospheric air is 
already so attenuated, at an elevation of about 
‘three miles above the earth, that in compari- 
‘son with it, the so called vacuum under our 
air pumps may be called dense: and still 

higher up, all air, and therefore, all naviga- 
‘ting through the air, is completely at an end. 
| As a last resource, we shall have to think of a 


| force that can project us from the earth with 


an impetus that could carry us to the moon 
like a ball projected from the mouth of a can- 
non. It may be computed that this force 
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‘|; must he «nch as to propel our vessel. in the 
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first second of its departure from the earth, | 
through 41,000 feet. This enormous veloci- 
ty is about 30 times greater than that of a 
cannon ball, in the beginning of its course. 
No one could be found who would undertake 
to ride on such a ball, or in such a vessel : 
nor could the latter resist the violence of the 
shock for one moment. To provide for our 
lungs in regions devoid of air, would be an 
additional difficulty, since, to lay in a plenti- 
ful supply of atmospheric air for our con-| 
sumption on the journey, would require a vast 
deal of room; and after arriving in the moon, 
and our store giving out, we should be worse 
off than ever: for, as we shall see hereafter, 
there is no air in the moon, at least, none fit 


for the use of human lungs. 
Finally, and what perhaps ought to have 


: + er 
our tourists from joining the party: on the) 
whole, long, boundless road, there are no ho- } 
tels of any kind, bad, indifferent or good; | 


nay, not even a log cabin, where the wayfar- 
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abode, and to contemplate, from this valley of 
tears, those realms of peace with longing eyes, 
or better still, with good telescopes. 

The necessity under which we are to keep 
forever our distance from the moon, has, like 
every thing in this best of worlds, its good side 
along with its bad. Although many remark- 
able objects may remain concealed from us 
forever, and we cannot hope to become as 
weil acquainted with the surface of the moon 
as if we could walk about on it and examine 
it in all its parts, with the microscope, yet, on 
the other hand, on account of this very dis- 
tance, we become better acquainted with our 
satellite as a whole, and we see much of her 
properties at a glance, of which possibly, the 
philosophy of her inhabitants, if there be any, 


| dreams not. 
been mentioned first, since, doubtless, it will, | 
more than all that precedes, disincline most of | 


Our judgment, and so probably that of the 
Selenites, depends upon circumstances, on 
the relative position we occupy in relation to 
the objects on which we reason. Whatever 


| is too near to us we can as little see clearly as 
| what is too farfrom us. Of all men, we know 
ing man might hospitably be refreshed with || 


ourselves least; being, as we are, too near to 


hard cider. This consideration, I fear, would, | >| ourselves. The Selenites, on the other hand, 
even were the scheme otherwise feasible, de-|/are likely to know more of our earth than 


ter many a bold heart and inquiring mind, 
even atnong the corps scientific, from joining | 





an undertaking in which the soft couch, a al 


1} 
| we do. 


The changes of light which the earth pre- 
sents to the moon are altogether similar to 


good table and social couverse must be ex-| those w hich we perceive in the moon, with 


changed for inconveniences and dangers of 
every kind, in the only hope to pick up at last | 





‘this difference only, that the former appear to 
‘a spectator on the moon on a much larger 


a few stones or plants, for which we have no scale, since they see the disc of the earth 13 
earthly use, or to make some discovery, with. | times larger than we that of the moon. When 


out which we can live very well, for the sim-|/ we have new moon, or when the dark side of 








ple but satisfactory reason, that we have lived | [the moon is turned towards us, being then 
so long without it. Such a discovery would | | placed between the sun and us, the inhabit- 
be of little importance to any one but some | ants of the moon on the side facing us, see the 
musty scholar, and might perhaps remain un- l earth as around illuminated disc, or if we may 


noticed even by those who might feel inclined 
to make the journey after us, and who, with 
our “guide de voyageur” in hand, would 


. e . . . e | 
seek information not concerning scientific dis- 


coyeries, but where the best wines, venison, 
&c. may be found. 

From all that has been said, it will appear 
sufficiently evident that a journey to the moon 
would be not only idle and useless, but alto- 
gether impracticable: and that it will be best 
to rest contented upon our sublunary place of 








say so, they have full earth when we have 
‘new moon. Inthe same manner will they 
‘have new earth when we have full moon. 
Supposing now the Selenites to be gifted 
with visual organs as good as ours, they will 
not only see those phases of light, but also sev- 
eral dusky spots, which are formed on our 
earth’s surface, by the continents, islands and 
different oceans, and which, no doubt, differ 
in their colors and the different intensity with 
which they reflect the sun’s rays. Thus, when 
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we have noon and full moon, Desens, Asia || | polished like that of a convex mirror, for then 


and Africa will appear to them as a connect-|/ the sun’s image would be reflected from but 


ed mass of a lighter color, surrounded on all|/ one single point of that globe, and we would 


sides by a dark level plane, the ocean. After , 


twelve of our hours, the whole scene on the! 


large disc of the earth will have shifted. For | 


now the so-called Old World has disappeared | 
to them, and America, with the numerous | 
islands of the South sea has taken its place. | 
In this manner must not only the learned, 
among them, but the inhabitants of the moon) 
in general, have readily perceived thousands | 
of years ago what was so long an object of 
doubt and contention to our own geographers. 
and astronomers, viz: that the earth is flat-| 
tened at the poles. America was known to 
them long before Columbus, Australia long| 
before Cooke, and the great questions of a 
Northwest Passage to the East Indies, and of 
the great continent on the South pole, were. 
long ago decided amongst them. Every one 
of them who has but eyes can see those things. 
about thirty times every month. The great, 
deluge, which swept away nearly all man-| 
kind, they looked calmly down upon as they 
still do upon the march of our armies and the, 
shock of our battles, in which our brethren 
kill each other hourly by thousands, often, 
without knowing why. 

One of our cities, with a diameter of four 
miles, must appear to them, through a teles- 
cope magnifying about twenty-five times, as 
large as Uranus to us. No doubt but the, 
Selenites, if they have eyes like ours, can| 
clearly discern our large cities, rivers, &c., 
and they perhaps possess charts of our carth| 
more correct than those afforded by our to- | 
pographical bureaus, which would be not a. 
little embarrassed, were they called upon to 
produce exact maps of the interior of Afri- 
ca or New-Holland. 

Mountains of the moon. Seen with the 
bare eye, the moon appears to us like a round, 





level disc, covered with several dark spots, 
reflecting its own light, or that received from | 
another body. The phases of its light, and’ 
their dependence on its relative position to 
the sun, demonstrate that the moon is not a 
plane surface, but a globe, destitute of light 
of its own, and receiving it from the sun. 





Nor can the surface of this globe be even and | 


13 





see the moon as a small glittering star, and 
not asa large luminous disc. Hence it is 
plain that the surface of the moon must be 
uneven, covered by mountains and valleys, 
each of which forming as it were a small mir- 
ror, each reflecting light, and all combined 
giving to the moon the appearance which she 
presents to us. 

That the dark spots seen in the moon are 
indeed mountains and valleys, becomes man- 
ifest at the first glance taken through a tele- 
scope of but tolerable magnifying power.— 
The mere aspect of these objects themselves 
forces this hypothesis on our minds and the 
shadows which they cast, confirm its correct- 
ness. For these shadows are invariably on 
the side opposite to the sun, and are always 
the longer the higher the mountains are, either 
themselves, or the lower the sun is with re- 
spect to their horizon. 

On the line of demarcation (called the fer- 
minator) which separates the enlightened from 
the dark portion of the moon, are situated all 
the places to which the sun is in the act of 
| rising or setting, and precisely here the shad- 
ows which are cast by the summits of the 
mountains, or by the high banks of the val- 
leys are invariably fuund to be the longest. 
On the contrary, the shadows decrease as a 
place lies farther from the terminator in the 
enlightened portion of the moon, because with 


'| regard to it the day is advanced, or the sun 


has reached a greater elevation above its |o- 
rizon. Lastly, at the time of full moon, when 
the inhabitants upon the new completely il- 
luminated disc have noon, or the sun in their 
zenith, hardly a trace of these shadows is per- 
ceptible, as little as on our earth at the same 
time and with perpendicular objects. 

On the methods of measuring the heights 
of these mountains, we remark the following : 

When these mountains are situated exactly 
on the rim of the moon’s disc visible to us, the 
proportion of their height to the maon’s sem. - 
diameter may be determined by means of the 
micrometer, the instrument commonly used 
by astronomers to measure small distances. 
Suppose for instance an elevation, or in the 
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case of a valley a uebaee wre in the || twenty deagaen above Maginus: and Doerfe! 
limb of the moon, had been found by meas. |\in the same latitude with Leibnitz, but three 
urement to be equal to the hundredth part of | degrees more westward. 

the moon’s semi-diameter, it will foilow that | The size and depth of the valleys or hol- 
the height or depth of the same will amount |\lows of which many appear in the form of a 
to 10 8-10 miles, because the moon’s semi- crater, correspond with the height of the 
diameter is equal to one thousand and eighty '|mountains. Of the following numbers, the 
miles. Indeed, tle rim of the moon does not | first column indicates the depth in French 
appear perfectly smooth, but indented in sev- | feet ; and the second, the diameter of the up- 
eral places, which can only proceed from || per aperture in geographical miles: 

mountains or cavities. Now since the moon | 


| Lambert, Euler, Autolycus, 9000 feet and 24 miles. 
does not always present to us altogether the} fudox, Pytheas, 11,000 “ 7 
same side, but the limb of its visible disc, as || Helicon, 13,000 “ 4.¢ 
viewed from the earth’s centre, shifts often as | Bernouilhi wae ie 
much as eight degrees, it follows that moun-|/ The custom to designate celestial objects 
tains and valleys must often appear which be-| by the names of celebrated persons, became 
fore were invisible. ‘Jat one time a perfect mania, and frequently 


The heights of these mountains is really | bordered on the ridiculous. Thus Frederic 
surprising. Chimborazo which once was con- | tie Great insisted un caliing the moon of Ve- 
sidered the highest mountain upon the earth,| nus by the name of his friend d’Alembert. 
rises 19,320 feet above the level of the sea, | This manifestation of royal favor was evaded 
and is therefore the 1,017th part of the earth’s | by the philosopher in these words: “Je ne 
semi-diameter. ‘The Dhawalagiri in the Hima.- | suis ni assez grand pour devenir au ciel le 
lajah mountains is said to be 24,150 feet high, | satellite de Venus, ni assez jeune pour |’etre 
which equals 1-812 of the earth’s semi-diam. sur la Terre: et je me trouve trop bien du 
eter. But Schroeder has discovered moun- | peu de place que je tiens de ce bas monde 
tains in the moon, 25,000 feet high. Now, |! 
since the moon’s diameter is 2,161 miles,) 


‘pour en ambitionner une au firmament.” 
Gallileo called the satellites of Jupiter dis- 
those mountains are to the moon’s semi-diam- | covered by him the mediciean stars, in honor 
eter in the proportion of 1: 214; i. e., the! of the family of the Medici then reigning in 
mountains in the moon are relatively to its} Florence. The Jesuit Schiller rechristened 
size, four times higher thun the mountains of | ‘the starry heavens, and changed the names 
the earth. What power of nature has been | of the constellations which they had borne 
able to pile up such masses to such enormous || for thousands of vears, into those of the saints 
heights. jof his calendar as may be seen in his Stella- 
The following is a list of some of the high- ||tum Ccelum Christianum. ‘The celebrated 
est mountains in the moon, which, like those || Burgomaster Hevel, of Dantzic, who in 1647 
of the earth and the other planets are almost || published the first good maps of the moon, 
all found upon the Southern hemisphere.— || gave to the different spots the names of our 
The annexed heights are those found by || mountains, countries and seas. A subsequent 
Schroeder's mensurations : | ‘Spanish astronomer thought this nomenclature 
| unsuitable, and substituted again the names 





tte ores ene fet. ‘of the saints. Thus the Appenines were 
Hadley, 12,600 « “ ‘transformed into St. Michael, with the flaming 
Montblanc, 13,200 « “ | sword ; the Egeian sea, with its numerous 
al —— : ‘islands into St. Ursula, with her 10,000 vir- 
Doottel, os000 «igi; Mount ABtna, into the Blind Tobias, 
Leibnitz, 25,200 « «  ||&ee. &e. Next appeared the Jesuit Riccioli, 


| wh » dabbled much in astronomy to no pur- 
Of the two highest mountains, Leibnitz is || pose of any account. He banished the saints 
situated near the lower limb of the seit nen the moon, and introduced in their stead 
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the names of celebrated astronomers and phi- 
losophers, where his modesty did not prevent 
him from assuming the uppermost place. 
Thus St. Athanasius had to make place for 
old Plato; St. Margaretha to Ptolomy ; St. 
Anthony the hermit to Pliny the younger: | 
and St. Genoveva to Galileo. None were | 
suffered to remain undisturbed except St. Ca- 
tharina, owing to a particular attachment | 
which Riccioli bore to a lady of that name. | 
This innovation of Riccioli was so far favor- | 
ed by success that in some of our best maps | 
of the moon, we still behold walking peacea- | 
bly hand in hand, Hevel with Grimaldi, King | 
Alphonso of Castile with Ptolomy, and old | 
Aristippus of Cyrene with Mons. Cassini of | 
Paris. | 
The moon seems to have no atmosphere, | 
or at best a very attenuated one. The ter- | 
minator forms a sharp line of separation and | 
the brightest light of the one side is suddenly | 
changed for the deepest darkness of the oth- 





er: whereas our telescopes discover in other 


celestial bodies, although much more distant | 
than the moon, as for instance in Venus, a| 
gradual decrease of light at the terminator. | 
If there be an atmosphere, therefore, it must | 





refract light very imperfectly ; or, in other 
words it must be very attenuated. Now 
where there is no air, there can be no water | 
nor any fluid resembling it. If our earth 
was deprived of air, our rivers and oceans | 


would evaporate in a very short time and the 
whole earth would dry up; and indeed noth- 
ing has been discovered on the whole surface 
of the moon resembling those terrestrial wa- 


ter-reservoirs. Schroeder mentions that he | 
has not seen one spot of any extent in the | 
moon, which was level over its whole surface | 
as that of water must be. Those large grey 
spots in the moon, which have been supposed 
to be seas, are full of small elevations and de- 
pressions and cannot at all be compared to 
our seas and oceans. 

Sir John Herschel, nevertheless, will have 
discovered with his father’s great telescopes 
several perfectly level spots which indeed he 
does not suppose to be surfaces of water, but 
still to exhibit marks of an alluvial character. 
This might lead to the supposition that! the 
moon has not always been deprived of an 





ry 
atmosphere. l he great revolutions, moreo- 


ver, Which at one ume must have taken piace 
on its surface, pre suppose the eflects of fire, 
ind thes again would require some kind of air, 


| not exist. 


without which it cou 

This want of air and water, and the con- 
sequent aridity, together with the absence of 
regular seasons in the moon, must exert so 
great and essential! an influence or animal and 
vegetable life, that we can hardly imagine a 
stute of existence under these conditions.— 
May be, the inhabitants of the moon live like 
our fishes, in the deepest parts of her surface, 
at the bottom of caverns and hollows, where 
the otherwise attenuated atmosphere ts so 


much condensed by the upper strata, as to 


| fit it for their respiration: or avoiding the 


light of the sun, they may live like moles, un- 
der ground, Perhaps, like the Spauiords of 
South America, they take their siestas during 
their hot and long days, lasting full fourteen 
of ours, and only venture out from their cav- 
erns during the time of their nights of equal 
duration; or do they inhabit subterranean ci- 
ties, just as the subterranean part of our own 
Rome is larger than that built above ground, 
We would only have to remove the subter- 
ranean structure, and to break up the ground 
beneath it, as has been done with Pompei and 
Herculaneum, to have a representation of such 
a moon city. Why may we not assume that 
the people in the moon, if they are to exist, 
are a small, active, industrious tribe, like the 
ants, as many of them living comfortably to- 
gether in convenient houses, as wretched hu- 
man beings are huddled together in hovels and 
houses in London or Paris. The street-like 
stripes which we observe in the moon, are 
perhaps really streets, by which those cities 
are put in mutual communication. Because 
we live upon the surface of our sphere, it does 
not follow that the inhabitants of other plan- 
ets must lead the same life; and the love of 
change and variety which characterizes us, 
might lead us to the contrary supposition as 
the most natural and probab'e. 

However this may be, it is certain that 


‘there are not wanting indications which ren- 
der it highly probable that the moon is really 
inhabited. Gruithuisen and Schroeder pro- 


nounce themselves in favor of this hypothesis. 
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Not to mention the new mountains which||moon. The Talapoines or Monks, in Siam, 


Schreeder and Herschel have seen to arise,| assert that the European astronomers are 
enabled to indicate so precisely the time, du- 


as it were, under their own eyes, and the ac- 

tive volcanoes in such places of the moon | ration and extent of eclipses, only because 
where formerly none such were to be seen—| they are well acquainted with the appetite of 
these observers discovered also upon the sur- | 
face of our satellite, objects, which by the re- 
gularity of their construction, manifest a de. | 
sign and concerted action. 


‘an enormous dragon which is about to swal- 
low the moon or sun. The civilized Greek 
believed, for a long time, that at the time of 
an eclipse, the moon was enchanted by ma- 
lignant Magi, who, by their arts, pulled her 
from the heavens, to poison piants and destroy 
animals with the venom they found on her 
surface. Nor ought we be too ready to de- 
ride these nations, when we reflect that our 
together fanciful. Gruithuisen in particular,| fathers were not much wiser. One of the 
mentions a very singular work in the spot de- | most remarkable solar eclipses that ever oc- 
signated by the name of Schroeder, (8° E.|\curred, was that of the 12th May, 1806. 
long. 54° N. lat.) which, when turned to- || Those countries where it was total, were, at 
wards us, under the most favorable circum- '| mid-day, for the space of five minutes, en- 
stances, is said to exhibit a most striking re-|| veloped in impenetrable darkness. 


They observed 
many places of the moon bearing undeniable 
traces of a cultivation of the soil, of roads 
constructed, and of places of congregation 
like our cities: so that this highly probable 
hypothesis can no longer be discarded as al- 





During 








gularity in the arrangement of all its parts. 
Although the earth appears to the moon 12 

times larger than the moon to us, and with 

similar changes of light, and however sublime 


these appearances may be, the inhabitants of 


the moon, no doubt, are used to them by this 
time, and persons will not be wanting amongst 
them who no longer care about what passes 
above them ia the heavens. For a similar 
reason, they will be as much surprised and 
frightened, when now and then, the ordinary 
course of these phenomena is suddenly inter- 
rupted, and when at mid-day, our large plan- 
et placing itself between the moon and sun, 
envelopes «ll in utter darkness. No doubt 
such occurrences are to the great mass, at 
least, of the inhabitants of the moon, as much 
an object of terror as they have been for cen- 
turies to the inhabitants of the earth. 

Even in our own days, the belief is general 
in the East Indies, that eclipses of the moon 
are caused by an evil spirit, spreading its coal- 
black wings over the moon, trying to pull it 


‘this interval, people could neither read nor do 
work of any kind, nor distinguisin each other. 
The night-birds left their hiding places, and 
‘the beasts of the field sought their night 
abodes. The planets Mercury, Venus, Ju- 
‘piter, Saturn, and even the larger fixed stars, 
were perfectly visible. This eclipse produ- 
ced general consternation, and the professors 
of some European universities delivered eru- 
dite dissertations on the venomous mists 
which fell upon the earth at this and all other 
eclipses ; in consequence, advising the people 
‘to cover the wells carefully, stable the cattle, 
and use other precautions of a similar kind. 

Now, as Fontenelle says, what right have 
the people in the moon to be wiser than we 
‘are? Is not the moon the satellite, the ser- 
/vant, the torch-bearer of the earth? and since 
| the large earth is, in all her parts, so full of 
fully, why should the little moon be exempt 
\| from it? They should be able to frighten us, 
and we not them? There have been amongst 
jus large populations, and there may be still 


| 


from the firmament: on such occasions the || such, that have worshipped the moon as a di- 


Indians hasten to the rivers, and diving un- 
der the water, conceive themselves safe from 
the assaults of the evil spirit. Still more in- 
geniously do the inhabitants of the Western 
Coast of Africa account for eclipses. 


black eat placing its paws upon the sun or} 


Ac- 
cording to them, they are caused by a large’ 


'vinity : why should not the Selenites render 
the same honor to the earth, which is so much 
larger ; and why should we be the only fools 
in the world 2 

But however much they may resemble us 
in this particular, in many others they no 
‘doubt differ from us as much ; and not a lit- 





| 


| 
j 
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tle would we marvel at their figure and con- | 
formation, were we ever permitted to have a. 
peep at them; nor would their astonishment 

fall short of ours, on seeing us face to face. 

They do not imagine that upon the large, il- 

luminated sphere, that rolls above them in the 

heavens, there exists such a wouderful aud 

queer kind of beings as our mankind is called, 

from an excess of modesty, may be the mas- 

ter-work of creation; beings with the loftiest 

aspirations and vilest passions, a prey to daily 

want and misery, yet planning for eternity, | 
thirsting for liberty with the passions of slaves, | 
and longing for happiness without the power 
of eujoying it. 

From all that has been said it will be suffi- 
ciently evident that there is little hope for our 
ever making a journey to the moon; but 
might we not become acquainted with its in- 
habitants by means of a correspondence of 
some kind or other. Mails and packet-boats 
are out of the question, but what of tele- | 
graphs? They must be somewhat large to 
be visible at such a distance. But this diffi- 
culty might be overcome by shunning neither 
expense nor labor. A greater difficulty would 
be the selection of the signs and language to 
be used in this telegraphic correspondence. 
How many languages soever are known upon 
the earth, they are most probably all unknown 
in the moon; nor is it impossible but the peo- 
ple there may have no language at all, but 
communicate in some other way. And as to 
signs, although they be arbitrary, still a pre- 
liminary agreement is necessary to a mutual 
understanding. In this perplexity, a distin- 
guished geometer has made a proposal which, 
at first sight, may appear to many rather ec- 
centric, but which, if examined more closely, 
will certainly appear not undeserving of at- 
tention, and perhaps the only practicable one. 

As a postulate, he takes it for granted, in 
his premises, that the people in the moon are 
beings gified with intelligence. Whoever 
should hesitate to admit this, must also think 
it a work of supererogation to enter with 
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them upon a correspondence of any kind.— 
Now, if he argues they be really intelligent 
beings, since reason must be the same every 
where, they cannot be unacquainted with the 
purest deductions of the reasoning faculties, 
viz: the science of mathematics. If then, 
we were to present to them on a large scale, 
upon an extensive plane of the earth, one of 
the most striking figures of elementary geom- 
etry, for instance, that of the square of the 
hypothenuse, this would most likely attract 
their attention, and induce them to answer us 
by a similar figure held up in the moon, and 
signifying that they have understood us.— 
This, at least, would lead to the conviction 
that the moon is inhabited by beings possess- 
ed of intelligence, and with whom it would 
be worth while to communicate. The first 
step to a nearer acquaintance being thus made, 
a greater degree of intimacy would soon fol- 
low as a necessary consequence. 

We stop, lest these somewhat eccentric 
speculations should appear too undignified 
alongside of the truths in which the sublimest 
of sciences abounds. May this feeble at- 
tempt, however imperfect in its execution, of 
investing a fragment of it with a garb free 
from the aridity of abstruse theories not prove 
altogether unacceptable, and induce some cas- 
ual reader to penetrate more deeply into the 
study of the science. Astronomy, according 
to the saying of the ancient sage, shall teach 
us “how the Heavens narrate the glory of 
Him who has made them.” What nobler en. 
joyments, what sublimer contemplations could 
even a seraph choose for his meditations? 
And though it be not allowed us, with the eye 
of those higher spirits, to penetrate the inte- 
rior of the sanctuary of nature, 

Ou les confidens du tres haut, ces substances eternelles, 
Parent de ses feux et couvrent de ses ailes, 

Le trone ou leur maitre est assis parmi eux. 

we may still hope to advance more and more 
towards the great goal, and ennoble our minds 
with that knowledge which is not beyond our 
reach. C. J. H. 
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AND TITE WICKEDNESS OF 





MAN.—THE STRANGER. 


THE WICKEDNESS OF MAN, 


Upon a lofty cliff that towering rose, 

From ocean's deep profound, | wondering stood, 
And viewed aghast old ocean, into fury 
Wrought by tempest dread ;—I saw huge billows 
Rise, like seas on seas imposed—tremendous— 
Mountainous—and in vain eflorts dared, methought, 
Essay to quench the very stars of Heaven. 

I heard appalled the deafening peal of God's 
Artillery, that hushed to infant’s breath the roar 
And strife of many waters into wild 

Confusion hurled, and caused old Earth herself 
To reel, and quake, and tremble, as if some 
Mighty world of size immense, which scarce her 
Revolution wild completes in threescore years, 
In swift return from utmost point of God's 
Creation broad, in contact came with this 

Our lesser world. In zigzag course along 

The sky the lightnings danced, and ever 

And anon, lit up to perfect day this 

Scene of Nature's strife. List! behevest thou ? 
By lightning’s fitful glare two vessels there 
Isaw. On waves of snowy-white foam they swept 
The high concave of Heaven’s canopy, 

And hovering like birds of prey alofi, 
Descended quick to depths below, to rise, 
Methought, no more forever. Ah! God, who 
Feeds the sparrow, and clothes the lilly white, 
And paints himself each lovely fower—was 
There to “bid the tempest cease and calm the 
Rolling wave.” He did pronounce the magic word, 
“ Be still,” and wind and wave his voice obeyed. 
The warring wind in gentle whispers breathed ; 
And ocean, troubled, tempest-tossed and mad, 
At length its heaving bosom stilled. 


| 
} 
| 


| 
| 
\| 
| 


] 
| 
And now 


Upon the distant verge of ocean calm 
And still, the “ glorious king of day came forth,” 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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|| From some distant clime. 


And gilded o’er with brightest sheen, the broad 
Extent of gently swelling waters. I 
Saw ; but scarce mine eyes believed, yet plainly 
Saw, the same two vessels still in view, with 
Not a spar awry or tattered sail—and 
Much adoring Heaven's kind preserving hand, 
I cried—thy name, O Lord, most wise be praised. 
Methought if e’er were wanting words to tell, 
The grateful feelings of a grateful heart, 
Those words were now in requisition brought ; 
I stood and silently surveyed with care, 
These vessels each, and marked attentively 
Their different form and build— the one a 
Merchantman appeared with goods well laden 
The other low, and 
Long, and light, the Pirate of the high-sea showed, 
The first the stripes and stars displayed aloft, 
And many seamen on her decks appeared— 
All grateful for the span of life, which God, 
Most kind, had lengthened out. The second shew 
At mainmast head the scarlet symbol of 
A hellish crew. 

While pondering much 


| On what this flag presaged—the sudden roar 


Of cannon shook the cliff, and wildly echoed 
"Long the winding shore. I saw with anguished 
Heart the merchantman of mainmast void, and 
Heard the fiendish yell of those who triumphed 
In their base success, as now their vessel 

Light they quickly wore, and in contact came 
With what aright they deemed an easy prize. 
With muscles nerved by desperation wild 

The crews of each in battle met severe. 

But ah! the conflict soon was ended, and 
Where the Christian crew before was seen, the 
Blue wave of the ocean slept, while those who 
Wrought the hellish deed survived ! INISFAEL. 


STRANGER.—A FRAGMENT. 


Wraprep in my watch-cloak, a few even- 
ings after the period when the arm of Ameri- 
can valor had vanquished the enemy before 
the venerable ruins of Oswego, I left the 
mess-room to take a solitary ramble along the 
romantic banks of the Ontario. ‘The moon, 
at intervals, shed her lustre on surrounding 
objects. Her beams played with fantastic 
splendor over the heaving billows—the surf 
broke with rapid fury over a bed of breakers 
which lay in front of the fortress, and extend- 
ed to a considerable distance into the lake, 
appearing to the eye of the observer like so 
many bulwarks erected by the provident hand 





‘of nature. Dark clouds skirted the western 
horizon—the north wind blew, yet nature 
seemed slumbering, for no sound caught the 
ear, save the roar of the surf, mingled with 
the solitary footfall of the lonely sentinel, whom 
caution had placed on an adjacent mound. 
A scene like this was calculated to awaken 
reflection. My thoughts were turned on dis- 
tant friends. The mind became insensibly 
roused to action, and led to the contemplation 
of recentevents. The contrast was striking. 
Three diurnal revolutions had scarcely been 
completed, since war, with all its attendant 
horrors, had raged with all its accustomed 
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fury. The loud roar of the artillery —the 
yell of the savage—the groans of the dying, 
and the shouts of victory, were succeeded by 
the show of parade and the rejoicings of the 
victors. The illuminated track of the con- 
greve rocket had ceased to mark its course in 
the air; the rapid flight of the sharpne!l and 
the granade, winged with terrors, and charged 
with destruction and death, had ceased their 
devastating march—the lamentations of the 
wounded, and the horror-inspiring groans of 
the dying, were hushed in death. Comrades 
recently in the vigor of health, and blithesome 
in spirits, were slumbering upon the bed of 


honor, insensible to the wailings of sorrow, | 
and unconscious that they fell in the arms of || 


victory. 

I bent my steps up the southern margin of 
the lake—the scene of recent carnage lay in 
all the “ gloomy grandeur of desolation,” on 
my left, flanked on either side by the umbra- 


geous oak, the tall pine and branching cedar, | 


commingled with thick underbrush and hazel. 
The lengthened shadows of the taller trees, 
in the fitful moonbeam, were calculated to 
awaken images of superstitious dread. How 
multifarious the subjects for contemplation! 
Some bosom friend, or brother in arms, slum- 
bered beneath yon humble mound! ‘The 
memory of their valor, virtues and goodness, 
recalled them vividly to my mind. The con- 
fusion and uproar of battle which so lateiy 
pervaded this place, so soon succeeded by a 


solitary stillness. In the contemplation of 


these subjects, I soon became lost in revery, 
unconscious alike of the lapse of time, or the 
distance I had strayed. The moon had sunk 
unheeded, beneath the western wave, when the 
voice of the sentinel, calling the hour of mid- 
night, “all’s well,” borne on the blast, cauglit 
my ear, recalled me to recollection and warn- 
ed me to return. I found I had unconscious- 
ly taken an Indian trail, passed a dangerous 
defile, and was upon the brink of a deep ra- 
vine. I had scarcely formed the determina- 


tion to retrace my steps, when the wail of 


sorrow arrested my attention, and chained 
me, fora moment, to the spot. The groans 
were again repeated, and evidently proceed- 
ed from the ravine, whose darkened access 
was before me. 


The wild shores and inlets of the lake had 


} 


! luring the war, ambuscades for the 


vecome, ¢ 
ruthiess savage, who, springing upon his un- 
suspect ng victim, had frequent y sunk the 
tomahawk in bis bead, and bore the bleeding 
trophy in triumph to his ally, demanding the 
stipulated reward. Awoere of this, 1 could 
not be insensible to Iny present danger, or 
inattentive to the suggestions of prudence. — 
Every moment might subject me to the grasp 
of the savage. My fancy embodied an ene- 
my behind every tree. | started ut the recol- 
lection that | had no arms about me, save a 
dirk, vet my curiosity and sympathy over- 
came every idea of danger. I resolved to 
hazard the event, and, if possible, to search 
out the unknown victim of savage cruelty ; 
for from such | suppesed the sounds to pro- 
ceed. It did not occur to me how frequently 
the wily Indian adopt this artifice, in order 
to draw the unwary into his toils, Cautious. 
ly descending to the bottom of this ravine, I 
hesitated whether to return, or take the course 
leading to the lake—another groan of suffer- 
ing determined me. IL no longer hesitated. 
Advancing, therefore, as rapidly as the dark 
ness, roots and fragments of rocks would suf- 
fer me, I at length stumbled over a decayed 
tree that the tempest had stretched across my 
path. Some seconds elapsed ere | recovered 
from the fall. ‘The darkness and gloom were 
deep and profound. The sound of distant 
thunder broke upon the silence which reigned 
—the wind began to sweep through the cavi- 
ties of the rocks with desolatmg fury. The 
rapid lightning played at intervals on their ir- 
reguiar summit, portending an approaching 
tempest. Believing | bad nearly reached the 
spot where the uniortunate person lay, I 
paused—again a groan caught my ear scarce- 
lyarod from me. It seemed like the last 
agony of dissolving nature. | approached 
the spot. A sudden flash for a moment illu- 
mined the face of nature, and discovered to 
my amazed vision a female form stretched 
before me. All other feelugs were lost in 
anxiety to lend my assistance, and bear her 
from the deepening horrors of the scene. | 
raised her from the ground, rested her reclin- 
ing bonnetless head upon my knee. Again 


the hebtning fla lie d u i discovered to my 












































view a countenance beautiful as the creation 
of genius, but upon which death seemed to| 


have fixed his seal. With every soothing ex- 
pression I essayed to recall her fleeting senses, 
for | believed she had fainted—at length a 
deep sigh heaved her bosom, proclaiming re- 
turning life. I assured her of my protection 
—told her I was an American officer—that 
the uniform | wore was a sure pledge that she 
would be defended to the last extremity. A 
silent pressure of the hand betokened her 
gratitude. She revived, and recollecting her 
recent dangers, urged me to fly, for danger 
lurked beneath every bush. 

“Tama wretch,” said she—*“ leave me to 
my wayward fate—I—I shall soon—cease to 
sigh—Oh, mother, forgive thy ungrateful 
child.” 

Reader, she was the victim OF SEDUCTION ! 
Plymouth was the place of her nativity—alas ! 
no native country shall she more behold— 

“Nor friends nor sacred home.” 

Numerous troops had arrived at Plymouth, 
in order to embark for Quebec. By accident, 
one of the officers was quartered beneath her 
mother’s roof, who was a widow. ‘The way. 
ward Eloisa (that was her name, ) was her on- 
ly daughter. The guest marked her beauty 
and simplicity : he left no art untried to win 
her to his purpose. His address was pleasing, 
his manners were fascinating; her youthful 
fancy was caught by the sparkling lustre of 
his tinsel, and the brilliancy of his dress. In 
a word, he won her affections, and resolved 
to bear her from her mother, to the seat of 
war. He urged her to accompany him to 
America, where they would be wedded, and 
enjoy all the happiness which mutual love 
could yield. 

Such was the prospect held out to her view. 
She listened——-sighed—hesitated. She could 
not endure the thoughts of deserting her wid- 
owed mother—she could not deprive her only 
parent of the last prop of her declining age! 


August 14th, 1840. 
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| Yet if she staid, certain misery was her por- 
tion. The struggle between love and duty 
was long—it was doubtful. If she obeyed 
the voice of duty, she thought wretchedness 
awaited her; if she yielded to the dictates of 
passion, the wild phrenzy of a wretched mo- 
ther would continually ring ia her ears.— 








‘How then was she to act? Her judgment 
_was clouded : love bore down all opposition. 
The villain triumphed! she crossed the At- 
lantic with him. On their arrival at Quebec, 
the regiment to which he belonged was or- 
dered to Kingston, a fortified town on the N. 
W. bank of Ontario. Thither he repaired 
with the undone Eloisa——often reminded by 
|her of his promise, and urged to its fulfilment. 
He at length denied having made it! Her 
sorrows and regrets had blighted the rose on 
her cheek. Her charms had faded in his 
eyes. He soon became tired of her—she 
was a burden to him—he determined to get 
rid of her. He bargained with a savage to 
‘take her to the American side of the lake, as 
near as possible to the American camp, there 
despatch her, and let the odium of the foul 
deed rest on the American name. The sav- 
age undertook the bloody task—conveyed her 
to the spot where I found her. Her melan- 
choly situation for a moment penetrated even 
his flinty bosom ; but this beam of mercy was 
transient as the glow-worm’s light. He drew 
the bloody knife—she shrieked and shrunk 
from his grasp; but accustomed to strike his 
victim in the dark, his aim was sure. Be- 
lieving he had completed his bloody purpose, 
he returned to claim the price of the deed. It 
was her groan that drew me to the spot.— 
This account she gave me, in broken and de- 
tached sentences. She did not long survive 
the relation. Ere the surrounding gloom was 
chased away by the approaching dawn, her 
spirit had taken its flight to its God! before 
the throne of eternal justice, to accuse her 
ruthless destroyer. S. R. 
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OLD SCHOOLMASTER. 


OLD 





SCHOOLMASTER,. 


Scrar |1.—Wherein the reader may proba 


ceeding 


bly learn some reasons for reading the sue- 


Scraps. 


—- 


Tue aged are much given to querulousness, 
and perhaps he who peruses these * Scraps,” 
may expect to find in them a tissue of com- 
plaints that man is deceitful, friends inconstant, 
fortune fickle, and life at best but a rough and 
burdened journey from the cradle to the tomb. 
But, mistaken sir, 1 would have you undeceiv- 
ed. Tis true, that when young I desired old 
age, and | then anticipated an old age of gra- 


dual decay—a seniority, not of years alone, | 


I then ex- 
pected that I should recline my hoary head 


but of comfort and happiness. 


upon the lap of ease, and be sofily laid in the | 


embrace of the tomb by the hands of the 
children of my manhood; mourned by the 


geatle plaint of their graceful sons, and fair- 


browed daughters, my children’s children. || 


And it is most true that in these hopes | have 
been sadly disappointed. The snows of ma- 
ny winters have indeed fallen upon me, but 
care has also marked my brow, decrepitude 


has palsied my limbs, poverty has wrapped 


me in her tattered cloak, and when I die, my 
. | 
name and race will pass away from the earth. | 


I have old age with all its natural accompani- 


ments, with few, if any of its usual alleviations, | 


and yet if there be any virtue in not com- 
plaining, | must claim the praise of possess- 
sing it, for I complain not. 

1 shared the evils of life even in early youth, 
and | murmured sorely. I deemed myself a 
victim marked by fate, to be immolated upon 
the altar of misfortune. 


ed to every one than I enjoyed. But I have 


lived long enough to learn that those seeming- || 


ly the most happy, have some bitter ingredi- 
ent in their cup of life, rendering it quite as 
unpalatable as that portion which the com- 
plaining choose to consider as reserved spe- 
cially and solely for themselves. I have Jearn- 
ed that the true begetter of happiness is con- 
tentment; and that if we will bear our disap. 
pointments as appendages actually necessary 
for the continuance of our existence, endea- 
14 


[ railed at Provi- | 
dence, because I thought a better lot award- | 


'|voring to realize that we shall cease to live 
|\when we cease to be disappointed, we will 
ol | 
not suffer half the anguish of spirit, which 


now falls to our lot. 1 write not now as a 


} murmurer. 


I am happy, because | am con- 
|| tent to be as 1 am, believing that our own dis- 





satisfaction makes the principal difference 
|| between prosperity, and what men call a hap- 
| less fate. | have been happy, even in the 
| midst of many ills; for educated in the school 
of adversity, | was there taught to subject 
feeling to jadgment ; and when depressed by 
failure, I listened to the whisperings of dame 
Reason, who would salute me with a well t- 
med cui bono, and thus bring me speedily to 
myself again. 

Even were [ disposed to complain that my 
fortune bas been a hard one—that the world 
has used me ill, and that my fellow mortals 
have deceived me, | should be far from inflict- 
ing my complaints upon the public ear; for 
in whatever else a sexagenarian may fail, he 
cannot but learn, that men generally have but 

little sympathy in the troubles of others, if 
| they be in no wise shared by themselves ; 
land if a man would perform a bootless task, 
let him dole forth his own misfortunes to an- 
jother, who at that moment has some special 
grievance of his own to utter. 
} Another secret worth knowing is, that since 
few men are coniented with their present cir- 
||cumstances, few men are without some sub- 
ject of complaint at every momeat, and there- 
fore the number is smal! from whom we may 
‘expect condolence, no matter how deeply the 
shafts of misfortune may have pierced our 
own bosoms. Wisdom should therefore teach 
the young, as I have learned long since, not 
|to make their misfortunes known to many, if 
| they would not fee! disgusted at what their 
inexperience might term, the heartlessness of 
ithe world, nor be laughed to scorn, by men, 
| who deem them exorbitant claimants of sym- 
| pathy, from those who should receive rather 
than give. 
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Nor would I aggrieve the public by giving | 
them tedious, and perhaps wholly uninterest- | 
ing moral essays, or didactic lessons, for few 
profit by such teachings. 
give instructive lessons must make them en- 
tertaining ; and the value of the teacher is’ 
estimated not so much by his ability to impart 
sound, correct and useful knowledge, as by 
his power to please. He must entertain the! 
imagination, while he instructs the mind, if 
he would have an attentive auditory, or in- 
terested readers. I have met with many in-' 
cidents in life, which have conveyed lessons 
to myself, that 1 would impart to others; I 
have known the secret history of many men, | 
and have learned the true cause of their good | 
or ill fortune, and | would narrate these inci- 
dents, and write out these histories for the | 
benefit of my race; for since experence is 
the great teacher, and since each man’s ex- 
perience comes too late to benefit him much, | 


He who would || 


we should be content to gather wisdom from | 
that of others. I have mingled with the world 
from early boyhood, and have observed men 

and things. Endowed with a happy temper, 

while all were in turmoil around me, I look- || 
ed on and caught what knowledge I could) 
from the passing pageant—I had well nigh | 
said of fraud and folly, but the sentence would | 
have been unjust, for there is much real good- 

ness of heart, and ennobling wisdom mixed | 


with the baser passions and wilful stupidity of 


this strange creature man. 

1 have lessons of experience to impart, and | 
I would leave them as a legacy to my kindred | 
—but I have kindred only as a sharer with| 
all men of a common humanity ; for I know 


courses. I would bequeath them to the friends 
of my early days, for notwithstanding the cant 
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they are gone. His coevals have known the 
world so long that they have become suspi- 
cious, and are too deeply engaged in their 
peculiar interests to give much to the claims 
of late formed friendships. This is general- 
ly the case. Some there are, whose univer- 
sal kindness, and generous interest in the wel- 
fare of others would permit of a freshness of 
feeling towards the friends of their declining 
days well worthy the season of their youth ; 
but such have alliances, the claims of which 
are supreme; that of the husband to the wife 
of his bosom, and of the father to the chiid- 
ren of his care. ‘Do you say all? asks one. 
Yea, well nigh all, I answer; for if he has 
lost these, his feelings are blunted by misfor- 


‘tune, and if he has never had them, his friend- 


The man who has 
lived long in the world without having expe- 
rieuced the softening influence of that love a 


ship is almost valueless. 


father or a husband feels, is seldom found, 


whose friendship is not of little worth. His 
affections, once warm perhaps, as those of 
the most devoted lover of his race, have lost 
their wonted power, through lack of that en- 
ergizing exercise, which can alone be had in 
the midst of the domestic circle. The old 
bachelor, in short, is rarely the tender friend, 
and I would offer this as an additional reason 
for not being able in my declining days to 
contract friendships as firm and ardent as were 
those of my younger years. 

But methinks I hear one say, gain the af- 
fections of the young, and teach them the 
lessons of thiae experienced wisdom. What 
attractions has the old man for the youth, 


whose grandsires were his contemporaries ! 
of none on earth in whose veins my blood || 


The young man desires not to hear from the 
hoary-headed dotard, as he would call him, 
the oft told tale “all is vanity and vexation 








of men about the emptiness of friendship and 
the deceitfulness of pretended friends, I have 
had friends ; but I look in vain for them now, | 


since naught of them remains, but their trea- | 


sured memories, and their dust long since min- | 
gled with that of the tomb. The young per-| 
haps would ask, why have you not formed 
new alliances? Alas! novice that you are. 
in the history of huiman affections! An old 
man cannot gain friends, who shall replace 
those of his youth and early manhood, when | 





‘of spirit.” He would not have his young 


i hopes blighted in the bud by the frost of the 


‘old man’s words; he would not be reminded 
by his presence of the coming decay of his 
own manhood, or of the certainty of his own 
death. He would not learn where lie the 
dangerous rocks in the ocean of life by look- 
ing upon the wrecks of imsatiate desire for 
pleasure, greedy avarice, and aspiring ambi- 
tion ; but rather throwing aside the old man’s 





chart, would bid defiance to the winds and 
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waves, and trust to his own skill, forgetful 
that if once he gets into the current of folly 
and passion, he will almost inevitably be left, 
with him, a shattered bark upon the strand of 
death. The young will rarely learn of the 
old, if they have the power to choose, but im- 
agine a difference, or a various combination 
of circumstances to exist in their several ca- | 
ses; or suppose that a want of judgment in 
deciding, or of prudence in acting, or an aban- | 
donment of fortune is the cause of the failure 
of their predecessors ; and confidently think 
that their own superior wisdom (forgetting 
that frequently it is gathered from schoolmen, 
elaborated in metaphysical brains by logical 
rules, and is far more specious than true, cap- 
tivating rather than useful, theoretical not 
practical) will enable them to set at defiance’ 
the disadvantage of circumstances, and to 
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the critic’s severity, merely for the good of 


imy race. But he who is just ready to lock 


in the parting embrace with hoary time, should 
be honest with himself. Must | confess that 
even yet some covetousness for honor and 
fame stirs in these old veins? I have learn- 
ed that these things bring not that pleasure, 
which the young man, eager in their pursuit 
anticipates, and yet | would pursue them, for 
it has been the habit of my life, and I cannot 
readily cease to do what | have done so long. 
Besides | would not go down to the tomb and 
leave no trace on earth that L have lived. 
Mortal | am, and doomed shortly to part with 
the familiar scenes of half a century, but | 
would not altogether die. My feeble frame 
must moulder, and my name descends not to 
the living, but | would not be forgotten by 
all the numerous throng, with whom I have 





laugh outright at the whims of fortune. 

My kindred are not. My friends are rest-. 
ing from the ills of life, where I shall shortly 
lie beside them; and the young, whom | 
would select as the recipients of my instruc. 
tion, may not profit thereby. Thus situated, 
I have resolved not to inflict my teachings 
upon any, but to throw them in the way of all, 
that he who desires may read and profit,’ 
while he who chooses may lay them by in si- 
lent, or if it beseem him rather in critical con- 
tempt. I sow the seed of experience broad- 
cast in the tield of humanity, hoping that here 
and there a vigorous blade may grow; and’ 
though it may not bear enough of ear to 
strengthen one mind, vacillating between the 
impulses of passion, and the claims of prio- 
ciple, it may at least produce the seed of a 
better and more abundant harvest to be reap. 
ed after | have been gathered into the garner | 
of death. | 

But alas! I find much selfishness in this | 
old heart yet, though truth confesses me to 
acknowledge, that there is but little about my- 
self, upon which to waste my thoughts or feel. | 
ings. How often is the selfish hidden even. 
from ourselves by the generous motive, until | 
we affect a forcible entry to our own hearts, | 
and there make scrutinizing search for the) 
secret promptings to our overt acts. I seem. 
ed but now guided by a noble philanthropy, 
and deemed myself about to set at defiance 


lived, rejoiced and wept and died. Call me 
not dotard, nor charge me with expecting an 
immortality of fame, from such poor efforts 
as these may prove themselves to be. Mis- 
take me not by supposing so great folly to 
possess me. My name will not be known; 
but if an angel messenger to earth should 
bear the news to me in the land of spirits, 
that some aged matron has pointed her gentle 
grand-daugh'er to these passages, as contain- 
ing a lesson that taught her to thread safely 
some dangerous maze in the path of life, or 
that some hoary-headed sire has told that they 
instructed him in early youth to deem the 
burdens of the world but light, and their dis- 
appointments often as a blessing, I shall feel 
that the memory of the “* Old Schoolmaster,” 
though unknown by any other name, was not 
lost ere the tall grass grew upon his unmark- 
ed grave. Thus far my ambition reaches, 
and if this be selfishness, | must confess it 
'mingles with my better motives. 

| Nor is this all; I need emp'oyment for 
|my mind, since I have none for my affections 
except that general waste of them upon a 
race, who care but little whether I live com- 
fortably or unhappily, if indeed they so much 
as care whether I live or die. 1 speak not 
hastily when I call such love as I bear my 
fellows a waste of affection, for though old 
age receives some respect from the thought- 
ful, it is rather the respect of conventional 
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rules, and the preparation which all men are 
making to be treated in like manner, (for few 
anticipate an early death,) rather than that 
warin gust of feeling, which characterizes the 
true and spontaneous love of an affectionate 
heart. Again I say, 1 need employment for | 
the mind, since my affection, that warm and 
invigorating love I had in early years, is spir- | 
itless within me, if indeed it be not so far 
dead that mortal object can never revivify it. 
But writing for mere amusement, has not | 
enough of stimulus in it to keep me well | 
employed; and I have therefore resolved to, 
avail myself of that excitement which a de-| 
sire to please and instruct the public may af- | 
ford. Alas! that | should be driven to use | 
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“ The leafless desert of the mind, 
The waste of feeling unemployed ;” 


Marianna, August 12th, 1840, 


Like an extinguished lamp, 


And naught is left of thee, bu 


Oft by thy side, at morning’s 


such means to forget, that once when I look- ] 
ed to my secret feelings, my eyes wandered || and if the reader has been interested in what 
I have written, that is one reason why he 


Or when ealm eve was crimsoning the sky, 


OvDY. 


but that I could see the stream of pure 
affections gushing forth, and mingling in 
gentle flow with those from the deep foun- 
tain of another’s heart, by whom | was 
beloved. 

All things change with the advance of time, 
My heart was 
once the home of warm and vigorous affec- 


and Iam greatly changed. 


tions, but their warmth has been chilled by 
the destroyer’s breath, and by his touch their 
vigor has decayed. It is a long and melan- 
choly tale, and when I feel like pondering 
o’er the sorrows of my own life, | may re- 
late it, to teach the young that it is not well 
t 
best and purest objects. 

But my heart is sad now, and I must cease ; 


0 give too much of the heart, even to earth’s 


should read the future Scraps of an old 


|| Schoolmaster. 


A MONODY. 


BY BEAUFORT A. KEEM. 


Anp thou art dead !—alas, young, eagle-hearted 
Friend of my youth, thy bright career is o’er ! 
From earth, thy joyous spirit has departed, 
And I shall see thy manly form no more! 
No more shall press thy hand, 
Ring out, in eloquence, o’er earthly joys! 


or hear thy voice 


Thy lip is stilled—dust on thy stainless forehead! 
Thine eye is dimmed beneath its snowy lid! 
Thy mind, that seemed a light from heaven borrowed, 


in death lies hid— 


Gone from life’s sorrows, pleasures, hopes and fears, 


t memory and tears! 


I knew it was man’s lot, to early perish, 
But did not dream that in life’s morning bloom, 
Thou—whom all hearts did joy to love and cherish— 
Would meet the stern, irrevocable doom! 
I thought I saw, in thee, a spirit sent 
To bless and cheer our darkened firmament! 


freshening prime, 
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Bright scenes | pictured, of thy coming time, 
Bright as the prospects then before the eve! 
Hope too was thine, and in thy heart was stirred 


Her mild, sweet music, like a spring-time bird! 


How vain are man’s opinions—futile—frail ! 

His hopes as transient as a meteor’s flash— 
His life as fleeting as a school-boy’s tale— 

To dust, his proudest trophies, death can dash! 
Thus, in a moment, o’er thy path was thrown 
Fell blight—and all thy promise withered—gone ! 


As falls, in Spring, the young and laughing blossom— 
As sinks the eagle from his sky career— 

As dies a vain hope in an infant’s bosom— 
As sudden falls the arrow-stricken deer— 

So was thy pinion broken, and thy heart 


Stilled in its pulse, by an untimely dart! 





Far from thy home, thy fond and tender mother— 
From thy young sister’s gentle watchings, far— 
Who oft, in memory of their distant brother, 
Blessed the low twinklings of the Southern star— 
in a strange land, with strangers round thy bed, 
Thy noble spirit, from life’s commune, fled ' 


Yet friends were round thee, in that darkening hour— 
The good have always friends where’er they go! 
Who would have saved thee, gladly, from that Power, 


Whose touch is misery, and 


whose breath is woe— 


They saw thy grief—they vainly tried to save— 
They closed thine eyes—they heaped thine early grave ! 


And o’er the spot, where now thy form reposes, 
Will wandering Friendship shed the frequent tear— 
Young maiden hands will deck its turf with roses, 
And manly bosoms leave their tributes there! 
No gift more fitting, can I, for thee, bring,— 
This humble flower is all my offering. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


CONVERSATION. 


Mrinp is the noblest creation of almighty 
power, and in the wide universe of things, 
stands undisputably pre-eminent and trans- 
cendant. As Mont Blanc, “the monarch of 
mountains,” rears proudly and majestically its 
heaven-scaling summit above the clouds, and 
reflects forever, the brightest and earliest 
beams of a gorgeous sun; so does the intel- 





ilect and genius of man tower above all the 
other attributes of his nature, and shine con- 
| spicuous amid the noble elements of his being. 
In the scale of existence, superiority of in- 
tellect constitutes the only true criterion of 
greatness, and alone entitles man to the su- 
perlative epithet of “ Lord of Creation.” Of 
the various modes in which mind is cultivated 
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and enlarged, no one is more agreeable or ra- 
tional than conversation. In intellectual and 
elegant society an opportunity is presented 
of displaying the finest powers, and to the, 
best possible advantage. For, while all undue 
restraints are withdrawn, and the current of 
feeling runs freely on, the most powerful men- 
tal incitements are applied, to elicit, through 
the medium of the social feelings, those ar- 
dent and vigorous conceptions that flow warm 
and glowing from the “high heaven of in- 
vention.” 

What place so proper to look for the no- 
blest manifestations of mind, as in dignified 
and well-regulated conversation, where all 
our best faculties are stimulated by the sym- 
pathies of our social nature, and excited to 
the highest degree of generous enthusiasm ? 
Under no circumstances do virtuous senti- 
ments and the sparkling gems of imperishable 
thought produced a stronger and more per- 
manent impression, than when enforced by 
the attractions and endearments of familiar 
intercourse. The giant sons of intellect have 
been well aware of this, and have regarded it 
as the proudest triumph of genius, to stand 
pre-eminent in the exercise of their Conver- 
sational powers. Johnson, Fox, Sheridan, 
and Coleridge, seemed scarcely to have had a 
higher ambition than to wield successfully, 
their admirable and masterly faculties in the 
conflicts of the social circle, and bear away 
from every competitor the palm of superi- 
ority. 

Permit me, Mr. Editor, to illustrate this 
point, by sketching the social qualifications of 
one of the most spiritual of the earth-born 
sons of genius. Edinburgh was, at the peri- 
od of which | speak, the metropolis of the 
wit, intelligence and beauty of the North. 

The opulent, the learned, and the wise were 
eagerly pursuing the phantom shade of plea- 
sure, and zealously engaging in every enter- 
prise that gave promise of its portion of 
amusement and joy. Men of vigorous, mas- 
culine minds, devoted to the acquisition of 
solid and scientific knowledge, mingled with 
the divine, the statesman, and the lovers of 
criticism, poetry and the fine arts. In the 
midst of this throng of the veterans of litera- 
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pearance, not however to be overlooked or 
despised, but to be the “observed of all ob- 
servers,” and the delight-giving centre of ev- 
ery circle. Why was it thus? Was it be- 
/cause he surpassed all in the extent and va- 
riety of his acquirements, in the capacity and 
\comprehensiveness of his talents, that he so 
leasily outshone his associates? Was it be- 
‘cause he was the favorite of genius, and 
dwelt in the pure aerial regions of gifted po- 
‘etic inspiration, and drank deeply from the 
‘crystal waters of Parnassus? True, he was 
highly favored in these respects, still this was 
‘not the secret of his unprecedented popularity 
‘in the society he entered. His success must 
be attributed to his inimitable conversational 
skill and power: and here he was in his ele- 
“ment, and in that element, unrivalled. 

| An unusual flow of animal spirits, a lively 
fancy, a chastened imagination, and an un- 
tiring gayety, together with an artless, unas- 
suming deportmeat, and easy, unaffected 
‘manners, gained for him admittance to the 
highest circles, and made him their favorite 
and pride. A warm and lively sensibility 
gave to his character great delicacy of senti- 
ment, refinement and tenderness, in reference 
to the views and opinions of others. His 
ready wit, cutting, though unoffending railery 
‘and harmless sarcasm amused, while it rebu- 
ked, as he poured forth from the exuberance 
and fertility of his own conceptions, a bound- 
‘less variety of rich poetical images, with a 
lavish profusion, as admirable as uncommon. 
This is but one instance, ovt of many, that 
might be adverted to, to show the vast influ- 
ence of the man of great conversational pow- 
‘ers, and by consequence, the importance and 
necessity of their more specific cultivation. 
Much of the value and preciousness of our 
life, brief and evanescent as it is, depends upon 
an unchecked and high-toned social inter- 
course. 

It is this which throws about it its charms 
and blandishments, its bright and sparkling 
joys, that causes the heart to throb and swell 
with ardent emotion, and decks our pathway 
with a thousand kindnesses, which, l:ke foun- 
tains in a desert land, spread perpetual ver- 
dure and greenness around them. It is this 











ture, Burns, as yet a stripling, made his ap- 








that cheers and animates us, amid the storms 





















and bustle of “ life’s fitful fever,” and ude off} 
the keenness of the corroding ills and per- 
plexities that beset us. Strip man of sociali- 
tv, and you rifle him of the nobler attributes 
of humanity, and rob him of the only quali- 
ties that either dignify his character, or diffuse 
around him interest and attraction. He is so 
constituted that he naturally seeks for, and 
takes pleasure in, the society of his fellow- 


beings, and under the auspicious influence of | 
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it is venniile so to move upon the individual 
miod ; for eloquence is of the same high char. 


acter, whether employed to mould and fash. 


ion men’s Opinions 10 an united or individual 


capacity. But to aid my readers in the for- 


mation of a clear and definite conception of 


the advantages of highly improved conver- 


sation, I will mention what the prominent 


characteristics of that society should be— 


where the greatest perfection has been attain- 


| , . . 
this mutual commingling, his better nature || ed. From such a society, then, every thing 


thrives and flourislies in pralific luxuriance. 
Man’s love of sloth and idleness too, needs a 
spur, to rouse him fully to the exertion of his | 
slumbering energy. He is too much a slave 


gross, low and disgusting would be totally ex- 
cluded. The groveling, lustful and debased 
‘mind could find nothing to foster its depravi- 
| ties, or administer to its appetites. That bru- 


to the spell-binding dominion of ease, to march itish insensibility, which leads to an utter in- 


ungoaded to the field.of action. The strong 
stimuli of competition are requisite to sharpen 
to its keenest edge, the sluggish temper of the | 
mind. If then, you remove these stimuli—if | 
you tear him from all intercourse with his race, 


‘difference and disregard of the feelings and 
opinions of others, would be frowned upon, 
and saddled with an indignant banishment. 
That coarseness, and undisguised, loathsome 
‘vulgarity which outrages propriety and deco- 


and leave him isolated in the deep loneliness | rum, would meet with a decided and merited 
ef unbroken solitude, the desolation of the | contempt. 


grave will come over him, and paralyze every 
energy. In these circumstances, his spirits 
would lose their buoyancy and elastic spring, 
while he himself would sicken and waste away 
with a “young and yellow melancholy.”— 


The sickening insipidity and vapid witti- 


jcisms of inflated but spiritiess importance, 


would wither and vanish away, vanquished 


by the all-pervading influence of ennobling 
character. All who suppose that an assump- 


All motives and incentives to great and be- | tion of the airs and forms of consequence, is 


nevolent action, must be supplied by the ope- 
ration of the social feelings. It is in accord- 
ance with this feature of man’s constitution 
that the moulding and potent influence of wo- 


/a certain index of the real worth, would find 


that they are but a mockery, through which 


shine out more glaringly their own impudent 
|. a " 
insolence and wretched deformities. As in 


man has its origin. Thus, by a wise pro- || in the description of vice, personified by Xen- 


vision of nature, she is made the centre of the 
framework of society, and from her must 
emanate those impulses and principles that 


ophon, her pampered fleshiness and vile licen. 


tiousness peered from under her gauze-web- 


‘bed drapery—not as she designed, to charm 


shall speed the improvement and elevation of | and captivate—but to sicken and disgust. In 


mankind on to that glorious consummation to 
which it is ultimately destined. But in order | 
to render conversation interesting and instruc. | 
tive, there must be an attainment of the 
requisite and indispensable jvalifications.—- 
Among these is the selection of a profitable 


and instructive subject, in the discussion of | 


which, facility and readiness of communica- 
tion should be aimed at. This last is undoubt- 


edly very much the result of care and exer-. 


cise, as much so as in the public speaker ; 
and if it is an excellence to be eloquent, con- 
vincing and persuasive upon bodies of men, 


such a society, the aim and tendency of social 


intercourse being wel! understood, conversa- 


‘sation would assume a high and exalted char. 


acter. Since men are intellectual bemgs, and 
of course delighted with the consideration of 


subjects which have a tendency to improve 
their inteiiectual powers, the topics of conver- 


‘sation would embrace the “dulce et utile.” 


The objects proposed would be to adorn the 


mind, refine the feelings, and acquire those 
nameless graces of speech and demeanor, 
which embellish and sweeten social inter- 


course--to wear off the rough and jagged 


ee 
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projections that sometimes disfigure the bright- 
est gems of character ; and to bring the whole 
man under the dominion of conciliating, gen- 
erous, open hearted principles, that add dig- 
nity to splendid talents, and constitute the 


‘ernon, Ala. 


| best possible substitute for their deficiency. 
There would be a collission of mind with 
mind, from which would be struck out the 
brightest scintillations of manly thoughts. 


M. L. G. 


TO THE GENTLEMEN OF GEORGIA, 


It may perhaps be considered as deroga- |) 


tory to that modesty and delicacy which | 
should predominate in a female character, for 
a lady to speak and write in defence of her 
own sex; and any attempt of the kind will, 
I have no doubt, be ridiculed as egotism, and. 
Stigmatised as self-praise. 
Even this ought not to deter us, since silence 
may be, as it often has been, construed into 


an acknowledgment of guilt. Hard too is his 


task, who attempts to prove that a person is 


Then be it so. | 


innocent, when that person himself pleads 
guilty, or by his silence, acknowledges he is. 
so. Experience too, has proved that few are | 


and disinterested conduct? May we not ask 
the gentlemen, while asserting that “all men 
are equal,” to enlarge the word, and with it 
its signification, and agree with us, that all 
mankind are equal? But, replies one, we ac- 


knowledge that you are our equals, we own 


you are, or are tobe our companions. Your 


companions, indeed! And is not your dog 
also your companion—like us, your favored, 
| your caressed companion, so long as he can 
| contribuie to your profit, comfort or amuse- 
‘ment, and no longer? ‘This rule, I will not 
contend, is universal. Many happy excep- 


‘tions exist. In many instances, woman, by 


inclined to help those who are unwilling to||a conscientious discharge of every duty of 
help themselves. For example, Greece, had | life, has stilled the voice of calumny and de- 


she passively submitted to the yoke of the 
Saracen, might have been pitied, but that pity 
would have been mingled with contempt. No 
effort would have been made to liberate her, 
because she made no effort to liberate herself. 
But when she awoke from her slumber, and 
spurning the chain of the tyrant, declared she 
would regain her freedom, or perish in the at- 
tempt, Europe, America, the whole enlight- 
ened world, generously concurred to aid her 
in her attempt to accomplish an end so desi- 
rable, an enterprise so noble. Not that this 
generous feeling was universal. Self-interest, 
the most general and most ignoble principle 
of our nature, in many instances, predomina- 
ted. This was particularly the case in the 
monarchical governments of Europe, where 


the opinions of the many are controlled by the: 


voices of the few. 
generous America—self seemed to have lost 
its influence; better, nobler feelings, gained 
the sway, and the voice of the distressed Gre- 
cian was heard, nor heard in vain. 





But in America—free, 


May we 


not hope for a continuation of such generous 


enetiem, and constrained all who knew her to 
yield her that praise so justly her due. 

If, then, it be allowed that woman is capa- 
ble of doing good, why is it that her circle of 
benevolence is so contracted, ker sphere of 
action so limited? Instead of confining her 
charity merely to acts of pecuniary bounty, 
why is she not permitted to employ those tal- 
ents given her by nature, in the manner most 
conducive to her own and her fellow-creatures’ 
Many destitute of the means of 
bestowing pecuniary assistance, might be 


happiness ? 


equally useful to their fellow-beings, as those 
possessed of the most ample fortunes, by pre- 
venting, by timely instruction and advice, 
folly and misery. But no. This must not 
be. If a lady chance to acquire an educa- 
tion which might enable her to become emin- 
ently useful, she must keep her knowledge a 
profound secret, if she wish to mix in society, 
for should it once get abroad that she is 
| Jearned, and sufficiently conscious of it her- 
self, to ven.ure to introduce any topic of dis- 
course, farther than some remark on the party 
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MY BLUE-EYED COUSIN, 


in which she was engaged the preceding 
evening, the title of female plulosop!er, female 
pedant, if not that very genteel vame, blue. | 
/ 


stockiog, will be awarded her as her just due. 


Titles being objects of dislike in republican | 
governments, particularly to the ladies, to| 
whom even the fascinating titles of Grand | 
High Priest, or Royal Arch, present no! 
charms, it is not to be expected that they | 
would willingly avail themselves of those oth- | 
er titles which are so liberally bestowed on | 
the lady of talents and learning. This ridi- 
cule, or at least, the dread of it, has, I have 
no doubt, been the cause that many a highly 
gifted female has chosen rather to bury her 


talents in oblivion, than to expose herself to | 
the sneers of the gay, fashionable world | 
around her. Ridicule, it is admitted, for a| 
gay, trifling subject, is often better than the | 
most valid arguments; but when a serious, | 
an important subject is considered, ridicule | 
ought never, or at most, but seldom, to be. 
used. If ridicule then be discarded, what | 


Newton County, August 7, 1840. 
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reason can man bring to show that woman ts 
not his equal in intellect? None at all. The 
ouly shadow of reasoning which he uses is, a 
kind of inference drawn from analogy, when 
he concludes that becuuse nature has gifted 
him with greater pliys.cul strength, she must 
have been equally liberal to him in the giits 
of the mind. Nothing can be more absurd, 
liberal and unjust, than this reasoning. Men 
do not judge of one another by this rule. No 
one thinks of asserting that, because one man 
possesses greater masculine strength than his 
neighbor, he must therefore have a stronger 
mind. Be equally generous with us, then, 
gentlemen, and honestly confess that as re- 
spects intellect, nature has been impartial. 
Now, Messrs. Editors, if you think best to 
give this scroll to the four winds, do it, But if 
you publish it, | must beg of your readers to 
make no inquiries as to who | am, or whence 
I came. And if I continue to keep hid, | 
may send you another piece for your next 
number, in defence of my sex. CLARA. 


MY BLUE-EYED COUSIN, AND HER ALBUM. 


BY BEAUFORT A. KEEM. 


Somez.few years since, I had a beautiful 


,blue-eyed cousin—* had you ever a cousin, 


Tom ?”’—who, ‘somewhere or the other, or | 


somewhere else,” as they say in these remote 


longitudes, “took up an idea” that I must 


write in her Album! Shades of gilt-edged | 


paper and perfumed sealing. wax! what she | 
could see in my sallow and syntax physiog- 


with some word | have now forgotten—per- 
haps it was Belzebub ! 

The sybil was inexorable—I had to yield 
to her commands, and the only mercy | could 
obtain, was the grant of a “first line,” to 
“ease me off with,” as Captain Trick said of 
reading the prayer-book to the dying Mr. 


|, Mundy. This inaugural demi-couplet she 


nomy, importing the mens divinior, I cannot '/selected at random, from a scrap-book, upon 
imagine! But so it was—she must have ||the centre-table. Ah! had you seen her lilly 


“some verses.” In vain I spoke of the con- 
trariwise character of my “calling.” Chitty 
nor Stephens—both good books on the sci- 
ence of special pleading—could help me to a 
tenable plea in abatement to the declaration of 
her wishes. She overruled all my demurrers, 


awarded a respon//ent ouster, and indeed said 


that | was estopped by my own acts, from a 
refusal—for she had heard me, but a few mo- 
ments before, maliciously rhyme syllabub 
15 


‘little hand, in its unaided loveliness—for she 


knew it was too beautiful to spoil it with jew- 
elry—as she turned over the rough pages— 
you would not only, like my friend of the 
‘Bridal Eve,” have sworn that it was “a 
cluster of consolidated mooubeams,” but have 
written sonnets upon each of her fingers— 
which would have been equalled only by those 
inimitable poems of Petrarch, called Soreiie, 
from their kindred excellence—sisters in beau- 
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ty, and rivalled only by each other. But I 
was in a diflerent mood. Those blue eyes, 
that shone like sapphires, in the light of the 
argand lamp, had not only played iniquity 


with my heart—had “ murdered sleep” for 


months—but | verily believed that she would 
have been accessary to a similar felony upon 


\) 


MY BLUE-EYED COUSIN, AND HER ALBUM, 


‘eyed cousin,” or her Album, since. 


told that ske now lives in a village in the Far 


am 


West, wears caps, and takes her “ knitting” 
with her, when she goes a-visiting. 

As for the “ verses,” I had forgotten their 
existence, till, the other day, I accidentally 
came across their first draft in an old port- 


. . {| . . . 
myself, if it could have been all for her sake! || folio. As [ am certain my cousin tore them 


But never mind that! 
verance, | took her pretty volume home with 
me—to a bachelor’s sanctuary—and, tliat 
night, scribbled in it some dozen doggerel 
stanzas, teeming with politics and “ pet pbra- 
ses,” both of which I knew she regarded with 
a kind of hydrophobic aversion, but which 
were then almost the only “ circulating me- 
dium” of my life, engaged as I was, in a warm 
democratic canvas. You may be sure I did 
not take her book home to her. [ sent it 
by a friend, the next day. She left our town 
that evening, aud | have not seen my “ blve- 


Piqued at her perse- | 


| 








| ° 
‘out of her budget of memorials, and destroy- 


jed them, on first perusal, | am anxious for 


their revival, with a petition to her for for- 
igiveness for a boyish folly. Will you not, 
therefore—although they have no other claim 
‘than thus being a part in one of those little 
romances which every man has in his young- 
ler years—give them a place in your ‘* BooK,” 
of which I am certain my Blue-Eyed Cousin 
lis a constant reader; for, as Charles Lamb 


|says of roast pig, she always affectionated 


Southern literature. Here they are: 





TO MY COUSIN. 


“ Sweet charmer of my lonely life,” 

You’ ve claimed from me a poet’s verse— 
So take it, as man takes a wife, 

Id est—“ for better or for worse.” 


I have no art to write a song, 

To touch the lyre, or turn a sonnet— 
But, as I’m ordered, sweep along, 

In spite of rhythm—* plague upon it.” 


T'll not invoke a single muse, 
Or ask assistance from Apollo, 

But stand alone, “in my own shoes,” 
As glad “as if I'd found a dollar !” 


The muses may say what they please, 
And rant and rave, I do not fear ‘em; 

I guess l&know “ ’twixt chalk and cheese,” 
So here we go now—harem scarem ! 


You now are in life’s Eden morn, 
As good and fair as any seraph 
That ever “ blew a bugle-horn,” 
Since Daniel Webster's famous Tariff ! 


And, by the bye, I recollect, 
That Daniel once did lay a wager, 

No one could rhyme that word correct, 
But I have won—* my Boston Major !” 


So hand us o’er the shining stuff, 

I've solved, 1 think, your vaunted riddle— 
If you've not gold, ’t will quantum suff, 

To give a check on “ old Nick Biddle !” 





For though [ am ‘a Jackson man,” 
And, certes, voted for Van Buren, 
And hope “ Tom Benton’s specie plan”’ 
Will spread from Georgia to Lake Huron— 


Yet, I’ve no scruples, entre nous, 
To take the notes upon that Bank, eh! 
Which well, they say, has “ pap-fed” you, 
So hand us o’er the stuff, my Yankee! 





Now, after this long episode, 

Let’s wander back to fair Maria— 
May life to her be aye a road, 

With roses strewed, “ without a briar !”’ 


And, as the Spaniard says, may she 
“In health survive a thousand years,” 
And ever pure and lovely be, 
And happy as she now appears ! 





And, oh, hereafter, if she should 
E‘er order, from a proser, verses, 
Remember him, who, if he could, 
Would kill the muses with his curses ! 


Would kick Apollo from his room, 
Make Pegasus a saddle-poney ; 

And, to a draught from Helicon, 
Prefer a glass of “ peach and honey !” 


Now, farewell, Cousin, “ I have done 

The deed,” which you in sport commanded : 
But, ere we part, would add, “in fun,” 
You jilted me, “we're even-handed !” 




















EXTRACTS 


BY JAMES L. 


Ir is the peculiar | 
to ascertain truth, and detect error. 


EXTRACTS FROM 


FROM 


province of Philosophy | bright 


It de- || 


AN ADDRESS. 


AN ADDRESS. 


HUNTER. 


light of philosophy always sheds a 


gleam of certainty on her holy page. Phi- 


termines the qualities of mind, and discusses || losophy is the highest and noblest study to 


its Operation. It fixes the properties of mat- 
ter, and exhibits the laws which govern mo- | 
tion. It supplies what is wanting to the de- 
cretal part of the Bible, and arguing from 
general principles, shows what is right and 


It 


teaches man that he is born to fill a high des-| 


what is wrong in the conduct of men. 


tiny—consoles him in the consciousness of 
rectitude, and wards from his bosom the ar- 


rows of adversity. It elevates his moral || t 


character—enlightens his reason, and expands| 


his views. 


tined to an eternal existence. 


It teaches him that he is not the | 
creature of a day, but an immortal soul, des.| 


| 


It unfolds to! 


the farmer the secrets of the earth, and ac-| 


quaints him with the wonderful arcana of ve-| 


getation. It gives to the statesman the prin-| 
ciples upon which governments are founded, | 


| 


from which they originate, and by which they | 


continue to exist. 


benefited man by increasing his comfort and | 
In a word, it is the’ 
basis of all knowledge, and it is its province | 
to make known all the qualities of mind, and | 
all properties of matter, animate and inani-| 
mate, of the earth, of vegetation, and of ani-'| 
mals; and to ascertain the laws which gov- || 


diminishing his labor. 


ern them. 


It acquaints the merchant | 
with general laws by which he can judge of. 
those things which affect trade and commerce, | 
and supplies him with a knowledge of finance. | 
And it directs the mechanic and chymist to| 
those inventions and discoveries which have) 





which the human understanding can address 
itself; and that branch of it called Moral 


| Philosophy is of paramount importance to 


intelligent creatures who are bound to obey 
the beneficent laws of an Omnipotent and 
Benevolent Creator. 

Paley is at the head of a set of philosophers 

who make the consequences of an action con- 
stitute its guilt. And when an action is con- 
templated, the question is whether the good 
consequences will outweigh the evil? If so 
the action is right. This system is wrong, 
because it makes the actor the judge of the 
consequences /ikely to ensue from an action, 
and therefore the judge of its correctness and 
expediency. Instvad of furnishiog man with 
a decisive and plain rule of right and wrong, 
it subjects the whole matter to the errors and 
fluctuations of human opinion, and the self. 
interested bias of human judgment, and the 
ofien absurd conclusions drawn from tangled 
and metaphysical discussions. 

There is another school of philosophers 
who make the moral sense or conscience of 
mankind, the proper tribunal for determining 
the guilt or virtue of actions. The radical 
defect of this system, is found in the fact that 
the existence of a moral sense, such as they 
contend for, which without the aid of reasoa 
perceives intuitively what is right and what 
is wrong, cannot be determined by any course 
of reasoning, and the whole fabric is thus 


| built upon a fundamental principle which is 


Philosophy, whether mental, moral, natural || taken for granted, and is not established by 


or political, is the 
and without her, history is an idle tale, and | 


poetry an useless symphony. 


mother of all the sciences: | logical deduction. 


I entertain no doubt that 
there exists in every bosom-—of the civilized 


It is true that}! || man, as we ‘Il as the barbarian—a quality which 


some have attempted to turn philosophy | is called conscience, which is innate or in- 


against our divine religion ; 


but in every in | stinctive ; and which causes a pleasurable sen- 


stance where investigation has been carried sation when we do what we think right, and 


far enough—'till truth has with certainty been) which makes us, to a certain extent, misera- 


ascertained, it has confirmed the immutable 
truths of the Bible and of Revelation. 
gion has nothing to fear from truth, 





| , 

| ble when we do what our reason or education, 
Reli-|/or custom has taught us to believe wrong. 

and the!! But though tiis is common to all, barbarians 
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and civilized, sti 1 there is tant doubt a 
very wide difference betweer their opinions 
of right and wrong.* 

It will not be necessary to say any thing || 
of the more recently published systems.-—— 
‘They belong, in the main, to one or the other 
of the classes above briefly mentioned, or to 
another who draw their morality immediately 
from the Bible. I will, before proceeding, 
make one remark with regard to what may 
be called a characteristic of the present age. || 

There is a tendency in the theories of this | 
period, to break down the barriers which have 
heretofore existed between mental and phys- 
ical science. They endeavor to make mind 
too subject to material organization, and its 
qualities to depend too much on organic 
development. Their systems carried out to 
the extent they themselves propose ‘would | 
shake the whole fabric of society and over. 
turn prince ‘iples ‘and axioms which have exist-| 
ed for centuries. Their principles carried out 
lead to materialism on the one hand, or toa 
degrading fatalism on the other. They iead 
to the former by such arguments as these that 
follow. 

The soul is material because it exists in, 
and by the body. We cannot know of the 
existence of any thing, but by perception 
through the medium of the senses, aud by ac- 
tion on the perceptive organs. ‘Tiese per- 
ceptive organs are known by their develop- |. 
_ ments, and are matter, possessing the quali-| 
ties we have heretofure given to mind, and), 
denied to matter—i. e¢., they are able to per- 
form all the process called thinking—they are 
able to perceive, to memorize, to recollec', to 
compare, and to determine. ‘They are the soul. || 
The rule that. matter is unable to think 
exploded by the fact that these organs are ne- 
cessary to thinking which without them can- 
not proceed. Wien by death (an operation 
little undersiood, but supposed to be a disso 
lution of the atoms which form man) they 
cease to perform their functions, and are de- 
composed and dissolved from their present 
state of modification, the soul, not being able 





* To the first of these classes belong Paley, Hobbes, 
Mandeville, &c., who deny the existence of mora! em- 
otions. To the latier class who contend for them, be- 
long Reid, Stewart, and Brown. 


const itutional defect. 
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to act, to perceive, wi to think eidbiont hone 
ceases to exist. To reduce the whole to a 
word, we can know of no principle in man, 
emanating from Deity, which is eternal. But 
xe is composed of matter, liable to fatigue 
and decay, but which has the peculiar power 
of thinking, feeling perceiving, and reasoning. 
The defect of this system is, that the soul and 
body are made too intimately dependent on 
each other, and too necessary to each other 
for their qualities and developments. This 
I do not say is the doctrine of the phrenolo- 
gists, ({or 1 know that Combe and Spurzheim 
have both disclaimed materialism) but I con- 
‘tend that it is the inevitable result to which 
‘the principles of that science carried out 
will conduct us. 

| Phenology leads to Fatalism? in this way. 
All crimes ‘are the effects of disease, and of 





Thus, a man who is‘a 
‘murderer may be said to be a monomaniac, 
because the organs of destructiveness, &c. 
are found to be developed to an immoderate 
size, while those organs, such as benevolence, 
(&c., which are calculated to counterbalance 
‘the propensity which the first give him are 
‘not sufficiently large. “The man is of neces- 
|sity a murderer, because certain organs give 
jhim a violent propensity for murder, and from 
‘a ‘defect in his education, or from his own 
carelessness, or from some radical defect in 
his organic formation, derived perhaps from 
his parents, he is destitute of those other or- 
_gans which ure necessary to enable him to re- 
sist, to command, or to conquer this propen- 
sity. Under these circumstances, the man 
jmay well be considered as obeying from ab- 
solute necessity the impulse of a madness 


, is|;which he cannot control, and for which as a 


moral agent he cannot be held responsible. 


‘He i is no better than the slave of destiny— 
ithe creature of a long chain of causes and 
‘effects—the plaything of an eternal and im- 
mutable fate. The only difference between 
this doctrine and the blindest Turkish Fatal- 





* It must be recollected that there is a difference be- 
tween Predestination and Fatalism. The doctrine of 
he first, so far as I understand it, is that certain actions 
necessarily lead to certain results, and that though 
is governed in a great measure by circumstances still 
he is a moral agent who takes part in the acting of his 





own destiny. 
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ism is its junction (by which it is strengthen- 
ed) with the principle of phrenology that men 
tal qualities depend on organic dovitieeneia 
It does, however, abundantly better in theory 
than in practice; for if acted upon in all its 
bearings, it would entirely defeat the objects 
‘of law and government, and distract the 
whole organization of society. But the sci- 
‘ence of phrenology, like all speculative and 
Quixotic systems which have preceded it, is 
fast passing away, because of the defect found 
in ail of them that they’can never be brought 
to bear upon the affairs of man with any prac- 
‘tical utility. 
tees have made to reduce them to practice 
‘have ended in an exposure of stupidity or the 
‘ blindness of scientific fanaticism. No theory 
‘can be beneficial in its operation which teach- 
‘es us to judge men mot by the acts of" their 
‘lives, but by the bumps'of their skulls. 
“ Many philosophers who have givén us a 


code of morals, make the ground of moral’ 


obligation to consist in the eternal and rieces- 
sary fitness of things leaving the matter open 
‘to the varying and conflicting opinions ‘of in. 
dividuals with regard to that necessity and 
"fitness, and undecided the important question. 
Why are we obliged to act according ‘to its 
‘ fitness ”* or in other words why ought we 
‘to do right and not wrong? After all the in- 
' Congruous Opinions—all the conflicting con- 
' clusions—all the elaborate arguments and 
' " fine-spun distinctions, we are obliged to come 
‘to the trath by acknowledging the suprema- 
‘ ey of Revelation’ ever all efforts of human 
reason, and arrive at the source of moral ob- 
ligation—the command of God which we are 
bound to obey. “And when God commanded 
us to do right and not wrong, he did not leave 
misty and erroneous reasoning of ‘men, but 
‘he gave us a Revelation, where though there 
' occur many things beyond our finite compre- 
hension, still the obligation to act right is so 


' Clearly and plainly enjoined, and that right | 
~ so clearly and plainly pointed out, that there | 
can be no mistake about the matter by the) 


If a man in a Christian | 
country violates any of the fundamental laws: 


’ weakest capacity. 





* Watson's Theological Institute, q. v. 


All attempts which their devo- | 


that right of wrong to be confounded by the | 


be the Bible be cannot plead ignorance in 
The fund- 
‘amental duties of the Christian are plainly 


vindication of the transgression. 
marked out. But as we ore not intended to 
be the slaves of a rigid set of precepts, with. 
out any action of our reason—as we are rea- 
sonable creatures—there arise, by implica. 
tion, by construction, by reasoning from caus- 
es to results, and by carefully comparing one 
part of Holy Writ with another, a set of du- 
ties and privileges, which give us more lati- 
‘tude of action, and do not confine us blindly 
‘to absolute and arbitrary rules—which allow 
_us to interpret, and in some instances, to de. 
part from the strict letter of the law. When 
e. g. the law says, “ Thou shalt not kill,” the 
obligation, not to kill, is pliinly laid down, so 
that every one understands it.* But it be- 
longs to human reason to investigate and de- 
termine what constitutes the crime against 
which the law is directed, and when and 
where, under what circumstances, and with 
what feelings, killing may be done without in- 
curring the penalty necessary to a law. In 
this respect, lawyers have a great advantage, 
as the law of the land, and those codes of 
writen reason, as they have been called, 
which the venerable sages of the law have 
given to mankind, form, in general, an excel- 
lent comment on the laws of God—particu- 
larly that portion of the divine law which re- 
ates to duties we owe to others, and the 
| rights we ourselves are entitled to,and which 
| we ought to maintain. 

| The command of God is then the true 
source of moral obligation, and the Bible the 
only fountain from which flow those streams 
| of pure morality, which, connected with reli- 


| 


gion, wiil carry us through this life pleasant- 








ly, and conduct us to eternal and uninterrupt- 
ed happiness hereafter. The moral law may 

be defined to be that code which is drawn by 
the light of reason from the spirit of the Bi- 
1 ble, and is not found in its decretal part. It 
is a portion of God’s law, which we are 
equally bound to keep, with that which is ex- 
pressly given in solemn commands. Its ways 


* In the authorised translation, the word kill uceure, 
‘| and not murder, as quoted by Mr. Whately, in his Phi- 
| losophy, and which mistake leads him into some erro- 
‘| neous reasoning. 


o- 
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are ways of pieasantness, and all its paths ||tues and duties, pre-eminent among which 
And the wise man will practice ||stands charity, that you will be in danger of 


are peace. 
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_— 


morality, if not for the divinity of its origin, \| sinking Christianity to a level with the blind- 


for the inducements it offers of temporal pros- 


these it is the most direct and the most cer- 
tain course. He is unhappy who alluws the 
illusions of crime, or the blandishments of 
pleasure, to allure him from that path of ri- 
gid rectitude, which will attach friends to him 
more firmly here, and will conduct his gray 
hairs to an honorable grave. Pursue morali- 
ty, and let not the syren pleasure, attract you 
into her degrading embraces. For though a 
Byron and a Shelley have thrown around her 
a gemmed and gorgeous robe of poetry and 
romance, you will find, when you have clasp- 
ed her to your bosom, that, like the mantle of 
Dejanira, she will scorch and wither your 
fondest and dearest hopes—she will blast 
your brightest expectations—till she conduct 
you at last to a bed of lothsome disease, and 
to a wretched death, where you will lie in 
“ cold obstruction’s apathy,”’ “ unwept, unho- 
nored and unknown.” Many a man has 
bowed before her mysterious shrine, and 
thought that the prophet was an angel which 
was concealed by so gorgeous a drapery, by 
so resplendent a vail. But when the vail has 
been torn rudely aside by experience, and the 
Prophet of Khorasan stood before him in all 
his naked deformity, he has started back in 
horror, and fedt that he had been worshipping 
a fiend. Pleasure is like the fabled Vam- 
pire, which, with its wings fans its victim 
into a delightful slumber, while it sucks the 
life-blood from his vitals; and dissipation, 
like the famous Upas, which may, for a little 
while, afford a shade from the burning sun of 
disappointment, or the corroding recollection 
of crime, but which distils a poisonous and 
fatal dew upon the heads of those who seek 
shelter under its branches. 

* * * * 


* * 





The great defect of all Pagan religions, as | 
systems of morality, is that they make faith | 
and hope the fundamental principles of human 
conduct. 


qualities inculcated by the Bible. But I con- 
tend that if you take away those other vir- 


I am aware that the faith and hope | 
of Paganism is widely different from those | 


ness of Turkish superstition, or the stupidity 
perity, weath, happiness, aud honor. To | 


of Chinese idolatry.* When the car of Jug- 
'gernaut is drawn from its sacred temple, and 
‘the grotesque and abominable image of the 
‘God is placed in it—when the wheels of the 
| ponderous machine cut deep into the earth, as 
it makes its way over the blood, and crushed 
bones, and quivering trunks of the deluded 
|victims—the woman, with her infant at her 
breast, who casts herself before its track, to 
be mangled by its gory wheels, exhibits a 
faith and hope, which, if directed to the true 
God, and exercised in the proper manner, 
would do honor to humanity, and would be 
well worthy the imitation of the Christian. 
And the devotee, who sits for months and 
years in the same posture, apparently with. 
out moving a muscle of his frame, until his 
limbs have literally lost their vitality, and 
withered, and his nails have grown so long 
that they have pierced through the palms of 
his hands, exhibits a patience under suffering, 
and a determined fixedness of purpose, which, 
directed to the right source, springing from 
the right motive, and regulated by the whole- 
some operation of Christian laws, would per- 
haps have exalted_him to an equality with 
earth’s most honored sons, and made his 
“One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die.”"—Hat.xck. 

As it is, we gaze upon them as the most mis- 
erable and abject slaves to the most degra- 
ding fanaticism, and we can but pity and la- 
ment the tenacity with which they cling to 
their abominable and disgusting religion.— 
Well has the poet said, ; 


* ————= The lover may 

Distrust that look which steals his heart away ; 

The babe may cease to think that it can play 

With Heaven's rainbow ; Alchymists may doubt 

The shining gold their crucibles give out ; 

But faith, fanatic faith, once wedded fast 

To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last.” 
Vatw’p Prorner. 


The religions of Paganism impose upon 
their subjects the exercise of no virtues—the 





* Witness Roman Cathvlicism of some centuries 
back, when the corruptions of Priestcraft were most 
‘rank in the Church. 














performance of no duties—but require only 
the blindest faith, and supports them with the 
most delusive hope. They are not calculated 
to make men happier or wiser, by furnishing 
him with rules for practice, but exist entirely 
as an abstract superstition, and are not car- 
ried into active life, save by the priests, magi, 
&c., for the purpose of deception, and for the 
acquisition of power to themselves. They) 
inculcate no principles of goodness, they en- 
join no duties from man to man, they offer no | 


inducements, save the gratification of person. |) 
al lust and animal appetite, in a licentious par- | 


adise.* 

The great glory of our religion, and that. 
which makes it superior to every other is, that 
it consists in the active exercise of a set of 
duties which tends to increase our happiness, 
and exalt our nature. 
been invented by human intellect ; and had 
the most civilized men formed it, they never 
would have thought of the intellectual haven 
which it offers, as the bright and eternal re-_ 
ward of the good and the virtuous. | 

* 


* * * * * 

“Omnes philosophi aut stulti aut insani: 
nulla anus, nullus eger, ineptius deleravit.”’t | 
After all the noble philosophies of the ancients 
—all the mighty efforts of uninspired intel- 
lect—all the astonishing accomplishments of 
gigantic minds, mankind was far from pos- 
sessing the truth, and had no rules of action | 
determined and acknowledged, but proved by. 
the errors in which they floundered the egre- 
gious defects of the systems which had been 
given them. It remained for Revelation to. 
give to the world that golden rule, “Do unto | 
others as you would they should do unto. 


you.” Simple as is the expression in which 





* From these remarks must be excepted the beauti- 
ful and simple doctrine of morals, by Confucius, the 
apostle of the Chinese. Among other excellent pre- 
cepts which he gave to his countrymen, was that gold- 
en rule: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. His 
doctrines are so pure and so vastly superior to the pre- 
cepts of Grecian Philosophy, that he seems to have di- | 
vine inspiration. Had the Chinese, as a people, con- | 
tunued to practice his wise precepts, and to imitate his) 
irreproachable example, they would nos now be enga- 
ged in a war growing out of the debasing and foolish 
use of opium. But though they venerate him as a 
saint, they have departed from his excellent doctrines. | 

t Lactantius. 
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It is too pure to have 
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| it is Couched, and unostentatiously as it is an- 
nounced, there is contained in its concise and 
dignified brevity, the fundamental principle of 
(& system beautiful in its details, noble in its 


objects, and wise in its effects. If acted upon 


| by nations, as well as individuals, it would 


produce a change of prosperity, of happiness, 
and of uninterrupted peace, long hoped for 


'\ by the Christian, and perhaps never to be 


'seen, till the days of the millenium. 
an infraction of this rule that 


It is by 
nutions are 
‘plunged into bloody wars. Whenever men 
| are arrayed against each other, in deadly hos- 
tility—when the trump of war is heard to 
pour its keen blast upon the breezes of hea- 
ven—when the glittering bayonets shine in 
the morning sun, and that sun sinks at even- 
ing over a field of death and carnage—when 
| those scenes occur which disgrace humanity, 
| where the brute man triumphs over the rea- 
sonable being, and the breathings and aspira- 
tions of the high-toned sou! are lost amidst the 
demoniac shout of successful malignity, and 
the maddened how! of despairing nature ex- 
piring in its last convulsive gasp of deadly 
anguish—when these things occur, they ori- 
ginate from an infraction of this law of eter- 
nal justice, either on the one side or the other, 
and most frequently on both. If I mistake 
not, it is Grotius who lays down the princi- 
ple, “that necessity alone justifies war.”— 
However we may disguise the truth by such 
epithets as national glory, patriotism, fame, 
&c., they are murderers who plunge a nation 
into war, unless it be necessary to her exist- 
ence, in resistance to Oppression, or in sup- 
port of her national honor. Every nation 
should, at the point of the bayonet, if need be, 
preserve her national honor, because every 
insult offered to her flag is virtually an attack 
upon the security she is able to afford to her 
cilizens, in preservation of their individual 
rights. Necessity justifies war, on the prin- 
ciple that self-defence is the first law of na- 
ture. But this necessity would never occur, 
if this rule of right was acted upon by all—if 
it pervaded the whole fabric of society—if it 
was found in the conduct of the hamble arti- 
‘san, and its divine wisdom acknowledged in 
‘the councils of Princes—if it regulated the 
‘conduct of the obscure citizen, and guided 











the deliberations of the Senate Cham- 
ber.* 

It can be successfully shown, but is, I be- 
lieve, an acknowledged fact, that all evil in 
this world, moral and physical, originates from 
crime, either immediately or remotely. Eith- 
er from disobedience of the express decrees 
of God, or from some infringement of this law 
of universal charity and eternal justice, or in 
some omission, equally criminal, of our duty. 
How beautifully would society progress, were 





* “ But justice is indispensable to peace among na- 
tions. Our maxim ought to be, neither to do, or to 
submit to, wrong—to ask for nothing but justice, and 
to accept nething less ; but never disturb peaceful re- 
lations, till every means of obtaining justice has been 
tried in vain.”—J. C. Ca.noun. 


FHE BOBOLINK. 


| and hope. 


)we to practice more extensively, this Chris- 
‘tian love which is more important than faith 
The first ends with the accom- 
_plishment of promise, and the latier ends in 
jcertainty. “Charity abideth forever’’—its 
practice will make us happier in this life, and 
‘it is the golden chain which binds angels in a 
amen of love. 

| Nore.—The author might continue to write 
‘till the reader would be wearied. Let these 
few extracts suffice more as suggestions to 
pe mind, than aught else. “I could pro- 
duce such arguments as these till dark nig it,” 
says Old Burton. “If you should hear the 
rest,” 








| Ante diem clauso componet Vesper Olympo. 


—o——— 


THE BOBOLINK, 


Aneridmon gelasma.—Prom. Vincet. 


Anacreon Of the meadow, 
‘Drank with the joy of Spring ! 
Beneath the tall pines’ voiceful shadow 
I lie, and drink thy jargoning : 
My soul is full with melodies ; 
One drop would overflow it 
And send the tears into mine eyes— 
But what cai’st thou te know it? 
Thy heart is free as mountain air, 
And of thy lays thou hast no care ; 
Scatt'ring them gaily everywhere, 
Happy, unconscieus poet! 


Upon a tuft of meadow-grass, 
While thy loved one tends the nest, 
Thou swayest as the breezes pass ; 
Unburthening thine o’erfull breast 
Of the crowded songs that fill it, 
Just as joy may choose to will it. 
Lord of thy love and liberty, 

The blithest bird of merry May, 
Thou turnest thy bright eye on me, 
That says as plain as eye can say— 
“ Here sit we in the sunny weather, 
I and my modest mate together ; 
Whatever your wise thoughts may be 
Beneath that gloomy old pine tree, 
We do not value them a feather!” 


Now, leaving earth and me behind, 
Thou beatest up against the wind, 
Or, floating slowly down before it, 
Above thy grass-hid nest thou flutterest 
And thy bridal love-song utterest, 
Raining showers of music o’er it. 
Weary never, still thou trillest 
Spring-gladsome lays, 


] Like as of moss-rimmed water-broaks 
Murmuring through pebbly nooks 

, In quiet suaymer-days. 

|My heart with happiness thou fillest : 


|| 1 seem again to be a bay, 


‘Watching thee, gay, blithesome lover, 
O’er the: bending grass-tops hover, 
-Quivering thy wings for joy. . 

| There's something in-the apple-blossom, 
The greening grass and bob'link’s song, 
That wakes again within my bosom 
Feelings that had slumbered long. 

As long, long years ago,I wandered, 

I seem to wander even yet ; 

The hours the idle school boy squandered, 
|The man would die ere-he ‘d forget. 


‘| Ob hours that frosty eld deemed wasted, 
‘|| Nodding its gray head tow’rd my books, 
‘|| I dearer prize the lore, I tasted 


| Witn ye among the trees and brooks, 

Than all that | have gained since then 

From learned books and study-withered men. 

Nature, thy soul was one with mine, 

And a3 a sister by a younger brother 

Is loved, each flowing tothe other, 

Such love from me was thine. 

Or wert thou not more like a gentle mother 

With sympathy and loving power to heal, 

Against whose breast my throbbing heart I'd lay 
And moan my childish sorrows all away, 

Till calm and holiness would o’er me steal ? 

Was not the golden sunset a dear friend ? 

Found I no kindness in the silent moon, 

And the green trees whose tops did sway and bend 

Low singing evermore their pleasant tune ? 

Felt I no heart in dim and solemn woods— 
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No loved-one’s voice in lonely solitudes ? 
Yes! yes, unhoodwinked then my spirit’s eyes, 
Blind leaders had not taught me to be wise. 


Dear hours! which now again I overlive, 


Hearing and seeing with the ears and eyes, 

Oj chuidhoed, ye were bees that to the hive | 
Of my young heart came laden with rch prize, 
Gathered in the fields and woods and sunny dells, to be 





My spirit’s food in days more wintry. 

Yea, once again ye come! 

And like a son, once more at home, 

After long sojourning in alien climes, 

I lie upon my mother’s breast, 

Feeling the blessedness of rest, 

And dwelling in the light of other times. 
Oh! ye, whose living is not Life, 

Whose dying is but death— 


ye come ! 





ae 


) Longempty toil and petty strife 
| Ended by loss of breath ! 
\| Go, look on Nature's countenance, 


Drink in the calmness of ber glance ; 
Look on the sunset, hear the wind, 


|| The cataract, the mighty thunder ; 


Ge worship by the sea; 


\i Then, and then only shall ye find, 


With ever-growing wonder, 

Man is not all in all to ye: 

Go with a meek and humble soul, 

Then shall the scales of self unroll 

From off your eyes—the weary packs 

Drop from your heavy-ladea backs ; j 
And ye shall see, 

With reverent and hopeful eyes, 

Glowing with new-born energies, 

How grand a thing it is—to Br! 





NOTES BY THE EDITORS. 


We deem it superfluous to offeran apology for bring- , 
ing to the notice of our readers one of the real mag- 
nets of genius, around whem cluster all the attributes 
which render woman attractive: will not the Lady 
Blessington vindicate her sex, and with her beauty: | 
wit, and talents, shield them from the imputation of | 
inferiority ? does she not shine a star of the first mag. | 
nitude, even in that hemisphere where stars are bright- | 
est? does not her vanous and varied productions claim | 
for her a place in the front rank of living writers?) 
where is the woman who is not proud they are from | 
the pen of one of her own sex? did the world, at this 
late day, need proof of her equality, how triumphanily 
might she point to the bright evidences on both sides’ 
of the dividing waste of waters! surely he who would 
deny to woman the place she so proudly claims, is a 
moral Rip Van Winkle, as totally ignorant of her 
graceful champions, as he of the father of his country! 

The ** Governess” (from which we make the follow- 
ing extracts) is a satire upon that part of the English 
people, who depend entirely upon their purses for their 
respectability, and who know of no higher qualification 
than the possession of ‘a Plumb,’ except it be ‘ Plums.’ 

We think the author must have clipped the com- 
mencement of her work from the columns of the 
Morning Post, en verite, for, notwithstanding the ex- 
orbitant requisition, and the insignificant remunera_ 
tion, its “ fac simile’ may be seen not only in English 
papers, but in our own. 


Reap this advertisement, my dear Clara,” 
said Mrs. Waller to her niece; “ perhaps it. 
may suit you. I have only looked at the two 
first lines, so read it aloud.”’ Clara complied, 
and perused the following lines from the 
* Morning Post:—” 

« Wanted, in a highly distinguished family, | 
a person as governess, to undertake the edu- 


possessing appearance, of refined manners, 
and a perfect musician. She is required to 
instruct ber pupils in French, Italian, and 
English, geography and the use of the globes, 
with music, drawing, and dancing; in all 
which branches of education she is expected to 
be a proficient. Equanimity of temper and 
cheerfulness of disposition, joined to uninter- 
rup.ed health, are indispensable requisites. — 
She must understand cutting out and making 
the children’s dresses. Salary twenty-five 
Address No. , Brook 
street, Grosvenor Square, between the hours 
of two and four.” 





guineas a-year. 


“ Lions are best seen at their eating hours,” and we 
know of no place where vulgarity is so quickly detect 
ed, as at the dinner table. Take, then, a peep at this 
party ! 

“ At eight o’clock a footman informed her 
that she was expected to conduct Miss Wil- 
liamson to the dessert. This was a new and 


unforeseen annoyance, yet she concealed her 


| sense of it; and having arranged the hair and 


robe of her elder pupil, leaving the second one 
crying aloud at not being permitted to accom. 
pany her sister, she descended to the sa//e.a- 
manger. ‘The mingled odors of soup, fish, 
flesh, pine-apple, and melon, struck most dis- 
agreeably on her olfactory nerves, as did the 
blaze of several lamps on her optic ones, as 
she entered the dining-room. All eyes were 
turned on her with an undissembled stare of 





cation of thre® young ladies, of the ages of 
nifte, seven, and five. She must be ofa net 4 
16 


curiosity, that covered her with blushes. No 
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gentleman moved to offer her a seat, and the 


servants waited the commands of their mis-— 


tress to perform this service. 
‘ You may sit down, Miss Mordaunt,’ said 


Mrs. Williamson, and instantly a servant pla- | 


ced a chair for her at the bottom of the table. 

‘Will you have a glass of wine?’ asked a 
fat, red-faced, portly looking man, at the bot- 
tom of the table, with a blue coat and white 
waistcoat, and bearing a sort of family likes 
ness, in air and manner, as well as in dress, 
to the butler who stood behind his chair. 

‘No, | thank you, replied Clara. 

* You had better,’ resumed he good-natu- 


redly, ‘for a glass of this old Madeira will do | 


you good ; you look a little palish, and this 
wine, which has twice crossed the line, is an 
excellent stomachic.” 

‘If Miss Mordaunt does not like wine, why 
should she be forced ?’ interrupted Mrs. Wil- 
liamson, with a degree of asperity little calcu- 
lated to encourage similar offers from her lord, 
but not master. 

*[ did not wish to force Miss Mordaunt, 
I’m sure,’ replied Mr. Williamson, ‘ but see- 
ing that she looks a little pale, | thought a 
glass of wine and a buiscuit would do her 
good.’ 

‘Miss Mordaunt has eat no dinner,’ said 
her pupil, ‘and do you know, mamma, she 
does not like beer.’ 

‘We don’t want to know what people like 
or don’t like in the nursery,’ interrupted Mrs. 
Williamson, angrily. 

‘Well now! as the young lady has ate no 
dinner, and only drank water, I must insist on 
her having a glass of wine and a biscuit,’ re- 
sumed the good-natured host ; and suiting the 
action to the word, he helped Clara to both. 

She had now an opportunity of observing 
the persons assembled round the table, and a 
most heterogeneous mixture they formed. At 
the top, presided the mistress of the mansion, 
attired in pink satin, not of a pale hue, trim- 
med with a profusion of blonde lace. A pa- 
rure of emeralds, set in diamonds, graced her 


neck and arms, whose tint partook more of 
the rose than of the lily; and this melange of 


red and green, reminded the beholder of a 
radish. Artificial damask roses were twined 
in her tresses, which, ‘like angel visits, were 
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few and far between ;’ but, that the flowers 
might not appear too simple, a large emerald 
''set in diamonds, was stuck in the centre of 
each rose. Aun Irish baron, whose pedigree 
was longer than his rental, and better filled 
than his purse, filled the seat of honor next to 
ithe hostess; and, at her other hand, sat a 
Scots baronet, who partook not a /eet/e of the 
good things set before him. A lady in a jon- 
quil satin dress, worn under a blonde lace, 
‘and decked in asuit of Brazil amethysts, with 
a lilac beret covering her flaxen locks, sat next 
‘the Hibernian lord, and a dame, robed in 
_Maria-Louisa blue satin, with her head, neck, 
and arms ornamented with topazes, guiltless 
of having ever basked in an orient sun, was 
placed beside the Scottish chief. Two plainly 
habited gentlemen, who talked continually 
about ‘the House,’ and two guardsmen, who 
talked as continually about Crocky’s, came 
next; and a young man, fat and sleek, with 
shining hair, and diamond studs in his che- 
mise, sat opposite to Clara, who was placed 
between the master of the house and an elder- 
ly man, with a most beniga countenance, who 
politely offered her the fruit placed near him. 

‘I think, my Lady Thompson,’ said the 
Scots baronet, looking admiring'y at the to- 
_pazes of the lady he addressed, ‘I recognise 
‘some of the produce of my ain land in your 
|adyship’s ornaments.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ replied the 
lady, brusquely. 

‘I mean,’ answered he, ‘that your orna- 
ments are cairngohrms from Scotland, and 
that Iam proud to see them worn by so fair 
va lady.’ 

Unfortunately, Lady Thompson, the wid- 
ow of a city knight, was a dark brunette ; 
consequently, the allusion to her complexion 
by no means gratified her. 

‘You are mistaken, sir,’ replied she, an- 
grily. ‘* My ornaments are of real topaz, one 
lof which is of more value than fifty of your 
dingy, smoky cairngohrms, which are fit for 
nothing but seals.’ 

‘I must deefer a leetle with your ladyship 
on this point,’ observed the baronet, evidently 
'| piqued by her depreciation of the indigenous 
produce of his native land. *£ But her Grace 
the Duchess of Buccleuch, her Grace the 
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Duchess of Gordon, and her Grace the Duch- 
ess of Richmond, with many others that I 


} } 
could name, wear the cairngohrms, not only 


at our country bal!s, but in the presence of 


royalty, ay, even in their Majesties’ presence, 


my lady.’ 


‘Well, I cannot say I admire their tastes,” | 


replied Lady Thompson, with a toss of her 


head; ‘ and, for my part, I prefer fine jewels, 


real diamonds, pearls, emeralds, rubies, and 
topazes, to such common low-priced orna-/, 


ments as cairngohrms.’ 

‘I hope your ladyship does not include 
Irish diamonds in the gems you disapprove,’ 
said Lord Castledermot, ‘ for they surely are 


very elegant, and I have seen them worn at: 


balls at the castle, when her Excellency, the 
Lady Lieutenant, has not disdained to adorn 
herself with them.’ 

‘Probably, because she had no rea/ dia- 
monds,’ said Lacy Thompson. 


‘You don’t main to say,’ resumed the Hi- 
bernian baron—forgetting, in his increasing | 


warmth of temper, the usual affected pronun- 
ciation which led him to substitute e’s for a’s 


—‘ you don’t main to say that Irish diamonds | 


are false stones 1” 


‘I mean to say that if they were not, they 


would fetch a larger price than they do. The 
price—the price—is always the proof with 
me, whether a thing is false or true.’ 

‘Oh! that’s a city way of judging,’ replied 
the Baron, red with anger, * and | appeal to 
the present company to decide, if Irish dia- 
monds are not real stones 1” 

‘I never wear paste, and therefore, am no 
judge,’ said the lady in yellow satin, with a 
toss of her head. 

‘ Faith, then, if she does not wear paste, she 
eats it,’ whispered the baron to his neighbor, 
‘for she tucked in the vol-au-vent in famous 
style, I'll answer for it.’ 

‘1 believe,’ said Mrs. Williamson, ‘ that 
Irish diamonds are not paste.’ 

‘Then what are they, ma’am?’ asked the 
lady in yellow. 


‘They are a natural production—they are 


crystal—crystal, ma’am, like the decanters 
and glasses on the table,’ replied Mrs. Wil- 
liamson, with a look of conscious superiority. 


‘That can’t be,’ said the lady in yellow, | 





a eS 


‘for I have seen @ecanters and glasses made, 


and they are not a natural production, I as- 


sure yoo.’ 

‘You have seen them shaped into their pre- 
sent form, and cut and polished,’ resumed 
Mrs. Williamson, angrily, ‘ but crystal (and 


I suppose you will not deny that these glasses 


vand decanters which are diamond cut, are 


crystal) is a natural production.’ 

Each of the three ladies now became ani- 
mated in the discussion. The dame of the 
jonquil robe declared that she had a vase in 
crystal, set with precious stones, which had 
cost a hundred guineas, a fact that proved, as 
she asserted, that if crystal was mere glass, 
such a price would not be given, nor such a 
labor bestowed in ornamenting it. 

‘And I have a dbonbonniere, ma’am, made 
of amethyst, the same as your necklace,’ re- 


-torted Mrs. Williamson ; ‘ the only difference 


being, that my donbonniere has got more white 
streaks in it.” 
‘I dare say your box, or whatever you 


please to call it, is only Derbyshire spar,’ said 


the championess of amethyst. 

‘Derbyshire spar, indeed!’ repeated Mrs, 
Williamson, becoming red with indignation ; 
‘] should be very sorry to wear such a vul- 
gar, common thing, as Derbyshire spar. No, 
ma’am, my Lonbonniere is amethyst, real am- 
ethyst, and cost seventy guineas—did not it, 
Mr. W.? 

‘l remember, my dear,’ replied Mr. Wil- 
liamson, ‘that the jeweller told me that it was 


/made of the root of the amethy st.’ 


‘Well, root and branch, are they not the 
same? asked the wife, angrily. 

‘] should think not,’ replied the lady in 
yellow. 

The pendule on the chimney-piece was stri- 
king at this moment, reminded the ladies that 
it was time to leave the gentlemen to enjoy 
that purely English custom of sitting over 
their wine in the sa/le-a-manger, and afier 


sundry looks exchanged between her of the 


topaz and la dame d’amethyst with Mr. Wil- 
liamson, they rose, and marshalled by the host- 


‘ess, went to the drawing-room.” 


True benevolence is one of those traits which call 
for the most delicate delineation ; the writer who does 


| it justice, must possess the sentiment, or extraordinary 
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talents, so liable are they to fall ghort, or over-shoot ; | 
but here we have it in the character of the Mild. 
Quaker. 


“ An elderly man, in the garb of a quaker, 
with a girl of fifteen or sixteen years old, who 
called him father, were the only passengers, 
beside herself, in the coach. The man look- 
ed earnestly in the face of Clara, and his coun- 
tenance, though grave, was expressive of so 
much mildness, that she met his glance with| 
none of that embarrassment so often experi- 
enced by a young female, on first encounter- | 
ing the scrutiny of a stranger of the other sex. 
The girl, too, examined Clara with a more 
than ordinary attention, but the expression of 
her placid face was of so pleasing a character, 
that Clara returned her glances with a smile 
that enconraged rather than repelled them. 

‘Thou art young, and comely, too, friend,’ 
said the quaker, ‘to travel thus without pro-| 
tection.’ 

‘I esteem myself fortunate,’ replied Clara, | 
‘under this circumstance, to have met such} 
fellow-travellers.’ 

‘Hast thou no father, no brother?’ asked 
the quaker, in a tone of kindness. 

The question brought tears into the eyes of 
Clara, who answered, ‘I am an orphan.’ 

The hand of the young girl gently pressed | 
hers, and looking in her face with a glance. 
full of pity, she turned to her father and said, | 
‘how much less fortunate is this our poor 
friend, than 1 am, who have thee, dear father, | 
to protect and cheer me!” and she pressed, 
her cheek closer to his heart. | 

The action and the words struck on a chord, 
that vibrated in the heart of Clara. She thought ' 
of the time when she too was blessed with a 
fond parent, and she could not repress her'| 
tears. | 

‘I meant not to grieve thee, dear friend,’ 
said the young woman, ‘ but when | saw thee | 
thus forlorn, I thought, within my breast, of | 
my happier lot, and, grateful for it, wished to. 
extend some comfort to thee. Weep not, I 
pray thee—father, speak unto the maiden, 
and make her be of good cheer.’ 

‘Thou must not deem me actuated by an 
idle curiosity, friend,’ said the man, ‘ if I in- 
terrogate thee. Truth to say, thy appearance 
has interested me in thy favor, and checked 














the suspicions to which thy flight, and the pur- 
suit of the young man who followed thee, were 
calculated to give rise. Why did’st thou hur- 
ry with such precipitation from the place 
where thou did’st enter the vehicle ! and what 
right did the young man pursue thee ?’ 

‘Answer my father, maiden,’ said the girl, 
‘for he hath wisdom, yea, verily, and pity too, 
and may comfort thee. Speak freely unto 
him, friend, for he doth good to all who seek 
his counsel.’ 

‘I left the place where | entered the coach,’ 
said Clara, impelled by an irresistible impulse 
to answer the blunt questions of the quaker, 
‘because I had become an object of unjust 
suspicion to one of its owners, and the man 
who pursued me, is one who has persecuted 
and insulted me, without any fault of mine.’ 

‘Would it not have been more prudent to 
have stayed in the abode thou did’st quit, un- 
til the injustice of the suspicions entertained 
against thee was made manifest ?’ asked the 
quaker. 

‘Alas! that was not in my power,’ replied 
Clara, “for I was dismissed.’ 

‘ Thou should’st have stated this fact at first, 
friend,’ said the quaker, gravely; ‘had I 
known thou wert dismissed, | should not have 
questioned thy prudence in leaving the abode. 
Never concea! any part or circumstance at- 
tending thy position, from those to whom thou 
would’st reveal thy difficulties. Thy pride— 
and pride, friend, is a faulty thing—induced 
thee to omit the fact of thy dismissal ; I hope 
it will not farther influence thy conduct.’ 

Clara blushed, but, after hesitating a mo- 
ment, conquered her rising inclination to feel 
offended, and answered, ‘you are right. I 
ought to have first stated that my leaving the 
house alone was not optional, but it is painful, 
and humiliating to admit, and to total strangers 
too, that one has been driven from any abode.’ 

‘The young girl again pressed Clara’s hand 
kindly, and the father looked less grave. 

‘And the young man who pursued thee,’ 
resumed he, ‘did he offer thee unholy love? 
And had’st thou no friend to protect thee from 
him? was there no master of the family with 
whom thou did’st sojourn, who could, and 
whose duty it was, to shield thee from such 
insult 2 
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‘The young man, replied Ciara, ‘is ay 
stranger—a West Indian, unacquainted with | 
Our moves and customs, gnorant o -| 
spect cue to woman, and hnaccustome ad a 
control his passions, or to refrain from seek- | 
ing i eir madulgeuce. | 
‘ But the master of the abode should have 


afforded thee protection.’ 

‘ The unjust suspicions of his wife preclu- 
ded his doing so, except at the risk of increas- 
ing them, and exciting still more strongly her |} 
anger against me,’ 

‘Am I to understand, friend, that she was 
jealous of thee and her husband ?’ 





answered Clara, and blushes | 
dyed her cheek as she made the mortifying| 


‘Even so,’ 
avowal. 

* Alack, alack ! 
hard is the lot of the young and comely maid- 


s 


exclaimed the quaker, ‘how | 
en, sent forth to earu a scanty pittance from | 
strangers, exposed to temptations and suspi- | 
cions, and expected to be, what mortal never 
yet was, exempt from faults.’ 


This soliloquy, uttered aloud, led the fair 


young quakeress to take the hand of Clara | 
withia bers, and to press it affectionately. 

‘I would,’ said she, * that I had a sister like | 
unto thee, for verily thou art mild and quiet as | 
our own people, and resemblest not the flaunt- | 
ing young maidens I often behold, who are, 
like the gaudy tulips of the garden.’ 

‘] have told thee, Rachael, that thou must 
not censure others,’ said the father; and the 
young girl bent her eves down at this rebuke. 

‘And to whom guest thou now, friend? 
asked he. 

‘To an aunt, who has been a mother to me.’ 

‘Why did’st thou leave her?” 

‘Because | could not bear to encroach on 
her slender means of subsistence.’ 

‘Thou art agood maiden, yea verily, wor- 
thy of commendation,’ and again, Rachel, | 
thus encouraged by her father’s approval of 
Clara, pressed her hand affectionately.® 

‘ My name is Abraham Jacob, and should’st 
thou need friendly counsel, or that thy finances | 





ebb low, thou wilt find me willing to assist | 


thee, young maiden. My house of business is 


in Austin Friars, No. 14, but my dwelling is} 


on Clapham Common. Having told thee thus 
much, I wish to know how thou art called ” 





| quite a “* 
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hae My name is Clara Mordaunt.’ 
‘Mordaunt,’ repeated Abraham Jacob, ‘I 
nce knew a merchant of that name. Art 
thou of his family ? 
‘Alas! he was my father.’ 
* Poor child, poor child !' said Abraham Jacob, and 


he pressed Clara's hand with nearly such yentle- 
iness and affection as his Rachael had done, a few muin- 
lutes before. The sympathy and pity of this staid and 
'sober man affected Clara even more than did the kind- 
| Mess of his daughter ; for pity seemed as natural to her 
gentle disposition, as perfume is to the modest hily, 
| which yields a portion of its sweetness to all that come 
| within its atmosphere. But to see a man of the grave 
demeanor and undemonstrative manners of Abraham 


Jacob thus evince his sympathy for the orphan, sub- 


as i 


| dued her into tears. 


‘1 knew thy father well, poor maiden "" 
ker, 


said the qua- 
his sole fail- 
Ing was ostentauion, which led him into an expenditure 
inconsistent with the prudent and frugal habits whicha 
merchant shou!d never abandon, and which caused the 
ruin of his fortune. Poor man! peace be to his spirit! 
and thou, poor child—but come, be of good cheer, Cla- 


‘and many were his good qualiues ; 


| ra, thou hast found a friend in the old acquaintance of 
| thy father, and Rachael too, will be thy friend, when 


old Abraham Jacob s'eeps with his forefathers.’ 





The VII and VIII numbers of the Southern Literary 
Messenger are upon vur table : their pages are as usual 
replete with interest. In another part will be found 
transferred to our columns, the “ Bobolink,” who, since 
Washington Irving's famous article Upon his identity, 
in Our opinion, more elegant than accurate, has become 
Lion.” We never hear the songster, but are 
inclined to laugh at the rapidity with which he discour- 
ses his “ hog latin ;” and should judge by the motto, the 
wri'er partook of our weakness, though he afterwards 
redeems it with thoughts that call up any thing but a 
laugh. 

We also transfer a part of “ Desultory Speculator, 
No. VII, Tannahill and Jessie." We are always mel- 
ancholy when reading this touching tale, and the tear 
of pity would freely flow, were it not checked by rising 
indignation. How lost to every good and virtuous feel- 
ing! how entirely depraved—how reckless of the mis- 
ery he inflicted on the “ Lovely young Jessie In 
short, how finished a fiend—how complete a devil must 
he have been, who could so heartlessly play his cruel 
part in this mournful tragedy ! 


Ue | 


“ As when a prowling wolf, 
Whom hunger drives to seek new haunts for prey, 
Watching where shepherds pen their flocks at eve, 
In huddled cotes amid the field secure, 
Leaps o'er the fence with ease into the fold ;”” 


so he o’erleaped the circle of virtuous simplicity, and 
with the blast which blighted Eden, ruined his unsus- 
‘pecting victim. None but a devil would have dared 
the anticipated curse heaped on his head, and yet he 
was no doubt “an honorable man,” with troops of 
| iriends, high in the world’s esteem; and, huadreds, 
“nay thousands of others since his time have been— 
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and what is worse, caressed by the sex they so deeply 
injure. We have often thought the difficulty of inflict. 


ing adequate punishment upon the professed libertine | 


in this world mus: be the reason it is so entirely left to 
the next. 

We shall add to our extract, the song: none but 
those who know its history can feel its beauty. 


Several years ago, I was spending an eve- 
ning in the society of a beautiful girl of about. 
eighteen years of age, whose voice, though 
uncultivated, possessed delicious sweetness, | 
and fell upon the ear with exquisite tenderness: 
and pathos. The song was Tannahill’s “Jes- | 
sie of Dumblane.” It was the first time I 
had heard it, and the beautiful combination 
of voice, sentiment and music, was such as 
to leave an impression upon my memory 
that time can never erase. I never hear 
that song that I do not recall all the feelings 
it inspired, as well as the beauteous image of 
her to whose gush of melody I then listened 
with so much rapture; but whose voice is 
now forever hushed in death, and whose form 
has long since moldered into its kindred dust. 
It has always been a favorite lyric of mine, 
and though it be now old, I still hear it, when 
it happens to be sung, with more pleasure 
than any of the modern songs, with which 


the musical world has since been overrun. || 


I was curious to become acquainted with the 
history of its humble but gifted author, and 
the following is the result of my enquiries : 
Tannahill was a native of Scotland, and 
born in the humble walks of life; poverty, 
as well as melancholy, seems to have marked 
ed him foritsown. He was gifted, like Burns, 
with fine poetic genius, and cursed with ex- 
quisite sensibility. Though poor, his sense 
of honor was lofty, and almost morbid—pro- 
bably from the effect of a too vivid imagina- 
tion. He was neglected by those who should 
have patronized and encouraged him; his 
pride was mortified, and the apathy and in- 
difference of his countrymen, from whom he 


‘like his was not suited to the condition in 


which he was placed, and his associates were 


‘not such as to save him from the dangers 
which surrounded him. Like Burns, he was 
fond of the social circle, and devoted to the 

| pl asures of the bow] that time which, under 

lother circumstances, would have been more 
usefully and profitably employed. One so 
ardent and sensitive could not resist the in- 
fluence of that passion which constitutes the 
happiness or misery of man, 


omnia et nos cedamus amori. 


Amor vincet 
He became at- 
tached to a beautiful girl of Dumblane, in 
Scotland, whose family were poor, and who 
was herself a peasant. She is represented 
to have been “a slight, dimple-eheeked, hap- 
py lassie; her hair yellow colored and luxu- 
‘riant; her eyes large and full, overflowing 
with the voluptuous languor which is so be- 
 ciming in young blue eyes, with golden lash- 
es. The tinge which lit up her oval cheek 
was delicate and evanescent, and her pulpy 
lips bubbled with bliss as she gave utterance 
to her heart.” 

Such a being could not, in the nature of 
things but kindle a flame in a heart so warm 
and susceptible as Tannahill’s. In his eye 
she was one “ that paragoned wild fame, and 
in the essential vesture of creation did bear 
all excellency.” She realized the beau ideal 
of his poetical imagination, and he loved her 
‘deeply and passionately ; but his passion was 
She appeared to be entire- 
ly insensible to his love, and returned it, if 
not with disdain, at least with coldness and 
indifference. The poet’s person and manners 
_were not of a character to excite a kindred 
‘flame in the bosom of one so young, joyous 
and careless as Jessie; and what added to 

his mortification, she would sing his beautiful 

melodies to him of an evening, with perfect 
nonchalance. “This was a twofold misery,” 
says the writer 1 have quoted, ‘ to the sensi- 








‘not reciprocated. 





expected higher things, stung him to the heart. | tive poet. A creature so sweetly elegant, 
To be regarded as an object of pity, and en-| so dear to him, so very lovely and innocent, 
tertained as one calculated merely to amuse, ] and yet withal, so encased in insensibility as 
was not to be borne by so sensitive and inde- | apparently neither to be conscious of the 
pendent a spirit as Tannahill’s ; and he se- | beauty of the verses trembling on her dulcet 
cluded himself in his humble abode of poverty | tongue, nor caring for the earesses of her 
and wretchedness, and brooded in solitude) lover; it was too much to mark all this, and 
and gloom over his miseries. A temperament, to feel it with the feelings of a poet was the 








acme of misery.”” There appeared to be but 


} 


; t « ] 
Lue puet apa tis 


He was plain in his person, and in 
| 


little congeniality between 
mistress. 
the habit of pouring out his discontent and 


the wretchedness he endure d fi yn the treat- 
ment he had invariably received from the 


world; while she was dazzling in loveliness, 


buoyant in heart, and tilled with the most ro- | 


mantic and poetical notions of the enjoyments 


of life, and the pleasures of the world, in 


which she ardently longed to mingle. She | 
could not therefore understand or enter into | 
the feelings of the bard, and laughed at his | 


complaints and the misery he suffered, which 
she supposed to be merely ideal. Nothing 


like sorrow had crossed her path; she filled | 


the earth she lived on with all the pleasures 


and fascinations which a warm imagination 


could create, or a feeling heart conceive. The. 


world seemed to be formed for enjoyment and 


rapture; and she longed toenjoy it. All was 


“beauty to her eye and music to her ear ;”’| 


and she turned away from the complaints and 
murmurings of her lover with a feeling of con- 
tempt, which added te the mortification and 


misery of the being who loved her so tender- | 


ly, and who feeling that she was not born for 


him, left her in sorrow and despair. Soon’ 
after this, the song of “Jessie the Flower of 


Dumblane” made its appearance, and was 
sung in every circle, from the highest to the 
most lowly, and was everywhere popular. 
The music was composed by Mr. A. R. Smith, 
of Edinburg who undertook to exercise his 
judgment by reducing the verses of the poet 
to half their original number. The melody 
of this fine song possesses great merit. It is 
admirably adapted, by its exquisite plaintive- 
ness and sweetness, to the simplicity, imagery 
and sentiment of this beautiful lyric, and it is 
no wonder that it became at once a favorite 


with all classes of society—from the inhabit- | 


ant of the palace to the inmate of the cottage. 
The popularity of the song attracted public 
attention to its subject, the beautiful Jessie 
Monteith, the Flower of Dumblane. The 
ardent love of the poet had brought this pret- 
ty peasant into a notice which flattered, while 
it surprised and astonished her. Her reputa- 
tion was spread all over the country, and 
young men flocked from al] quarters of Scot- 
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land to see the beautiful flower of Dumblane, 
ind even her own sex manifested a curiosity 
to examine with critical attention the beauties 
of one so celebrated, Poor Ty nHaoil never 
re newed his suil; and hav ne re ceived as ip- 
posed insult from one of his companions at a 
merry meeting which they were accustomed 
to hold; who envied his talents, and who 
knew the delicacy and sensitiveness of his 
nature; instead of treating it as it deserved, 
he, ina fit of indignation and mortified pride, 
put an end to his miseries by casting himself 
into a river near the place of his birth, He 
is said to have contemplated this tragical end 
for many months prior to its occurrence, with 
yloomy composure ; and to have been heard 
frequently to repeat the following lines of a 
brother poet, who committed a similar act. 
“ Good Heaven ! the mystery of life explain, 
Nor let me think I bear the load in vain; 


Lest with the tedious journey, cheerless grown, 
Urged by despair, 1 throw the burden down.” 


Jessie’s pride increased in proportion to ber 
reputation, and she rejected the hand of sev- 
eral promising young men who wooed and 
But she treated 
them, as she had treated her first gifted lov- 
er, with cold indifference. 


were disposed to wed her. 


Fame is some- 


times a fatal possession. In the present in- 


stance it was strik ngly so. It surrounded 
her with temptations which she was too young 
and ardent and inexperienced to resist. Her 
popularity was the cause of her destruction, 
She gave her whole heart to a dissipated and 
rakish youth from Midlothian, of education, 
rank, wealth, and polished manners. His 
wiles and arts were but too successful ; she 
was unable to resist them, and too foolishly 
confided in his professions of attachment. 
She yielded herself unresistingly to her first 
young love, fled from the protection of her 
humble but virtuous parents to splendid apart- 
ments near Edinburgh, and was ruined. Tan- 
nahill was alive when this event occurred. 
His agony may be imagined, and he vented 
it in a torrent of song, which was said to 
| have been more glowing and impassioned 
than ever before flowed from his tongue. In 
'|his moments of subsequeut reflection, howev- 
er, and in a fit of disgust, he destroyed these 
'\evidences of his love and resentment. The 
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his i, but-uafortu-|| dark ; no ray could penctrate its de pths ; : the 

nate girl,gay be easily imagined. It is thus |! sun shone not for her, nor did nature smile 
summed up by the writer from whom I have | around, but to inflict a more exquisite pang 
“Gerived the incidents k have narrated of this | on the Her ste 
extraordinary couple. She now approached the wa- 
“ Eve three years had revolved their triple | 
cireuit, after Jessie left her father’s home} creature was near to disturb her purpose ; but 
she was a changed woman. The companion)|there was an Lye from above who watched 
of her flight had forsaken her ; she was des-| ail. Jessie Monteith ; 
ttute in her splendid habitation. Her blue||thatname now. But Jessie sat herself down, 
eyes looked pitifully on all things around her; |\and removing a shaw! and bonnet from her 
her oval cheeks were indented by the hand |, person, and taking a string of pearl from her 
of misery, and her face and person presented || marble neck and a gold ring which she kissed 
the picture of an unhappy but amiable be-| eagerly from her taper finger, she cast up 
ing.” 


unfortunate. ps were broken 
and hurried. 


ter’s edge, and then receded. No human 


how mournfully sounds 


This is the melancholy fate of thou- | her streaming eyes, meekly imploring for- 
sands who have too implicitly confided in the | giveness of Heaven on him, the cause of her 





false and hollow promises of deceiving man. 


“ Curse on his perjured arts dissembling smooth— 
Are honor, virtue, conscience all exiled ? 

Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 

Points te the parents hanging o’er their child, 


Then paints the ruined maid and her distinction wild?” |, 


Burns. 


What a contrast between the gay and inno- 
cent and beautiful being, sporting in all the 
hey-dey of youth, and in all the joyousness 
of unsophisticated nature, on the banks of her 
native stream, and ‘scarcely conscious of the 
charms she possessed; the idol of the poet’s 
dream, the cynosure of all eyes, the glory and 
pride of Dumblane—and the poor, guilty, 


innocence and of that peace which innocence || 


begets; an object of scorn to the envious, 
and of pity and contempt to the virtuous of), 


her sex! Despair seized upon pgor Jessie’s 
heart ; she felt that her “ beautiful days” were | 


pure. The twin islands of the Forth, like 
vast emeralds set in a lake of silver, rose 


and then gurgled and mantled round their 
base. ‘The world seemed steeped in happi- 
ness; but there was one, a wandering one— 


an outcast, wretched and despairing, amidst | 


all this loveliness : her bosom was cold and 


| 
past, and that guilt and folly had forever blast- | 
ed all her prospects of happiness in this life. | 
Her end is thus graphically described : 

“Tt was on an afternoon in July, a beauti- | 
ful sunny afternoon; the air was calm and 


| misery and death. Scarcely offering a prayer 
| for herself, she breathed fourth the names of 
her disconsolate parents, and ere the eye could 
follow her she disappeared in the pare stream. 
“The sun shone on—the green of the 
earth stirred not a leaf—-a bell did not toll, 
nor did a sigh escape from the lips of one 
human being; and yet the spirit of the love- 
liest of women passed away forever.” 
| Such was the melancholy fate of Tanna- 
_ hill the poet, and Jessie, the “ Flower of Dum- 
_ blane.” 





| JESSIE, THE FLOWER OF DUMBLANE. 


| The sun has gane down o’er the lofty Benlomond, 


though still beautiful woman, deprived of her |. 


And left the red clouds to preside o’er the scene, 
While lanely I stray in a calm simmer gloaming, 
To muse on sweet Jessie, the flow’r o’ Dumblane. 
How sweet is the brier wi’ its saft faulding blossurm, 
And sweet is the birk wi’ its mantle o” green, 
_ Yet sweeter and fairer, and dear to this bosom, 
Is lovely young Jessie, the flow’r o’ Dumblane?> 





She’s modest as ony, and blythe as she’s bonny, 
For guileless simplicity marks her i's ain, 
|| And far be the villain, divested o’ feeling, {blane. 
Wa’'d blight in its bloom, the sweet flow’r o’ Dum- 
Sing on, thou sweet Mavis, thy hymns to the evening 
Thou'rt dear to the echoes o’ Calderwood Glen ; 
Sae dear to this bosom, sae artless and winning, 
Is charming young Jessie, the flow’r o’ Dumblane. 


| How lost were my days, till I met wi’ my Jessie, 


splendidly over the shining water, which now 


The sports o’ the citygeem’d foolish and vain; 
_I ne’er saw a nymph would ca’ my dear lassie, 
| *Tillcharm’d wi’ sweet Jessie, the flow’r o’ Dumblane. 
Though mine was the station o’ loftiest grandeur, 
' Amidst its profusion I'd languish im vain, 
An’ reckon as naething, the leight & its splendor, 





If wanting sweet Jessie, the sh eho ar 


“ 





